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VII. 


First to a softly-rocked cradle I liken this gondola floating ; 
Then to a coffin wide liken the box on the top. 

Aye, 80 it is! we ever are plac’d between cradle and coffin, 
O’er life’s mighty canal carelessly floating along. J. 0. 


“VERDI AND THE TWO OPERAS.” 
“ Audi altéram partem.”’ 

Tue letter of Mons. J. de Clerville, which found room in the 
leading columns of last week’s Musical World, demands serious 
consideration. The talented writer is entitled to respect for 
the calmness of tone and gentlemanly feeling with which he 
has discussed the subject of the “‘ Two Operas,” and “* Verdi.” 
As the Editor has allowed me to reply to the remarks of his 
correspondent, it shall be my endeavour to follow the example 
he has set me, and eschewing all bitterness restrict myself to 
argument, offering no opinion which is not grounded on 
reason and facts. 

But first a word or two respecting the writer's sentiments 
on the “Two Operas.” ‘In the two establishments,” he 
argues, ‘* we have the old and the new opera sustained by the 
best artists in the world. The Covent Garden people are the 
Conservatives of Music: they almost entirely eschew the pro- 
ductions of the modern Italian School, and have principally 
directed their attention to the getting up operas already known 
on a scale of perfection hitherto unattempted.” No one will 
attempt to gainsay this; but the qualification implied in the 
term “almost” proves that the writer believes the Covent 
Garden people do not close their doors against new works of 
merit. And such indeed is the case. ‘ The Conservatives of 
Music,” as your correspondent styles the Directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera, are influenced simply by the desire to 
produce the greatest works of the best masters in the com 
pletest form, without the least regard as to whether they have 
been written forty years since or forty weeks. An opera of 
no merit has little recommendation with them, whether it be 
the production of yesterday or half a century back. Surely 
this is not a matter for recrimination or obloquy. When 
Macready ruled Covent Garden and Drury Lane, was it not 
the glory of his management that he produced the greatest 
works of the old dramatists: and was there no novelty in the 
complete manner in which he restored them to the stage, and 
rescued them from the contamination of the foul harpies who 
mangled and defaced their beauties? Is there no merit in the 
Covent Garden Directors for having produced works which 
have too long been buried in neglect? and is there no novelty 
in the manner in which they have been produced? Has the 
Donna del Lago, the Lucrezia Borgia, the Nozze di Figaro, 
or even J] Barbiere, or Don Giovanni, ever been heard complete 








iin England until last year; and must the term “ novelty” be 


confined to the production of such works as J Lombardi, 
I Masnadieri, Attila, and the like, merely because they have 
been heard for the first time? I cannot admit the writer’s 
definition of the word “novelty.” I see no novelty in that 
which is destitute of originality and worth; and his argument 
would go to prove that even the ‘* Ethiopian Serenaders,” 
and ‘Jim Crow,” are entitled to the consideration of the 
public on the score of newness. According to this mode 
of ratiocination, the new star of the fifth magnitude disco- 
vered lately in Ophiucus by Professor Hind, must be classed 
in brightness with Sirius, or Aldeboran. 

“Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the contrary,” says the writer, “ with a 
few rare exceptions, has turned its attention to the production of modem 
Italian Operas, and in my opinion has thereby gained two objects de- 
sirabJe in a lyrical establishment: viz., the production of novelty and 
the consequent removal of one cause of complaint amongst the subscri- 
bers; and a saving of expenditure, in adopting a totally different line of 
conduct, by which all comparison with its rival is avoided or warded off— 
a comparison which it would have been impossible to sustain, considering 
the present state of the musical market.” 

Respecting the novelty of the modern Italian Operas, I 
have already expressed my sentiments. There is a probability 
that the wishes of the subscribers have determined Mr. Lum- 
ley’s devotion towards Verdi : else would I find it difficult to 
reconcile the production of such ‘‘ novelties” with the talented 
impresario’s musical taste and feeling. But we have facts 
before us to show that Mr. Lumley is not so wedded to the 
compositions of Verdi as the correspondent of the Musical 
World is inclined to suppose. And here I would wish to 
prove that the Manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre is influenced 
in the production of his operas principally by the capabilities 
and peculiar talents of his vocalists, independent of any 
abstract reverence for the works of one composer above an- 
other, or for any undue deference to the fantasies of his 
subscribers. 

It is a startling fact, and one unprecedented in the history 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre for thirty years, that not an opera 
of Rossini’s was produced last season. Why was this? Can 
it be supposed that Mr. Lumley felt any sudden repugnance 
to the author of Guillaume Tell, or that he was moved to his 
rejection because his works constituted the great features of 
the rival house during the last season? I conscientiously 
believe that Mr. Lumley prefers one aria of Rossini to all that 
Verdi ever fabricated : but having singers in his establishment 
who would shine more in Verdi than Rossini, he very wisely 
provided that music in which their talents would be displayed 
to the greatest advantage. The. same feeling actuated the 
directors of the rival house. The vocalists of the Royal Italian 
Opera were more fitted to shine in Rossini’s music than 
Verdi’s, and ‘* Young Italy” was shelved for the Swan of 
Pesaro. That the Manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
determined in the production of operas by no want’ of liking 
for the gran maestro, and that he did not incline to the belief 
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that his subscribers preferred “ novelties” simply because they 
were novelties, is proved by the fact that the Barbiere has 
been the prominent feature of the Old Opera since the com- 
mencement of the present season. In truth, had Signor 
Belletti constituted one of Mr. Luraley’s operatic members last 
year, the reproach, if it may be called so, that no vpera of 
Rossini’s was produced, could not now be made against the 
management. 

Our correspondent does little justice to Mr. Lumley’s artists, 
when he avers that ‘‘ to most of the new importations, Paisiello, 
Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini were a sealed book ; that they 
may have heard of such composers, but could not exactly 
swear as to the age in which they flourished.” Is not this 
somewhat preposterous? Can the writer have overlooked 
such high names as Gardoni, Staudigl, Jenny Lind, Cruvelli, 
Schwartz, Belletti, Colletti, Superchi, and other new and 
valuable importations? Itis, to say the least of it, unjust 
to such proved and acknowledged artists. 

And now to try conclusions with M. de Clerville, in respect 
to the chief object of his epistolary essay ; viz., the defence of 
“ Verdi and his followers.” 

Let ws first hearken to the writer :— 

“*Wh.een the founder of a new school, right or wrong, starts in the 
race, he has a right to expect a certain amount of indulgence and con- 
sider‘tion ; for if he do not proceed entirely to our satisfaction, others 
foll-swing in the same track may prove more fortunate, and profiting by 
the faults of their predecessors, attain a higher degree of perfection.” 

This is not very clear. I cannot allow that the founder of 
a wrong “* school” is entitled to any consideration, whether he 
succeed or not, merely because the ‘‘school” is new; and, “ the 
attaining a higher degree of perfection following in the same 
track,” is not very obvious. ‘ In my opinion,” continues the 
writer, “the tone of operatic music had already begun to 
show evident symptoms of decrepitude, and was degenerating 
from the florid to the mawkish and insipid: a more vigorous 
and healthy tone was desirable to give it due vitality ; and if 
Verdi has done no better service, he has caused a reaction in 
this respect, and infused spirit and energy into serious 
dramatic music.” In other words, the insipid and mawkish strains 
of the Somnambula and Norma began to pall upon the public 
ear, the weak and washy music of Lucia, Lucrezia, La 
Favorita, &c., was found insufficient to gratify musical pro- 
gressive tastes, and reformation called with a loud voice for 
compositions more vigorous and energetic—when up started 
Ernani, Foscari, and Attila, pushed the old potentates from 
their stool, and established as future food for all lovers of 
music the strong meat of Verdi, in place of the milk for babes 
of Bellini and Donizetti. Verily milk is a pleasing and a 
gentle diet, soothing and nourishing, and digestible withal : 
whereas sometimes your strong meat is tough, unpalatable, 
juiceless, and hard to swallow. The reaction Verdi has 
caused, and the energy Verdi has infused into serious dramatic 
music I shall notice presently. 

“In attempting to crush Verdi I think that the Conservatives are 
doing the public wrong, besides injuring their own reputation as prophets. 
Let them beware of being taunted with the reproaches we now so liberally 
bestow upon the original traducers cf Rossini, who was coldly welcomed 
at first, not by the public but by the critics, as one who departed from 
received tradition, and whom, as yet in the horizon, it was attempted to 
hunt down by invidious comparisons, and technical sophisms.” 

It is possible that in our estimation of “ Young 
Verdi,” we of the Musical World have all this while been 
wrong. Who knows but some years hence, when the spleen 
of critics is assuaged, their darts blunted, their envy foiled, 
and at last their hearts are informed, but that Ernani may be 
acknowledged the equal of Otello, the Due Foscari of Mosé, 





the Masnadieri of Semiramide, and the Attila be allowed to 
transcend even Guillaume Tell. Oh! bright day to come, 
which shall shine glorified in the annals of music, making it 
the precursor to a golden age! Oh! happy look-out for those 
foster-babes of genius who now pine in hopeless egotism, and 
expect no justice till posterity be bred, born, matured, and 
taught to reverence; and till the present generation be passed 
away from its conservatism and its nothingness! Then shall 
be realized the allegorical picture which lately appeared in one 
or two of the Italian States, in which Verdi was figured 
standing in a rampant attitude, with one foot on Rossini’s 
neck, and the other in Mozart’s waistcoat, while Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Spohr barked as little 
dogs at a respectful distance, with various other quaint and 
apposite devices complimentary to ‘‘ Young Italy,” and depre- 
catory of all the rest of the musical world. Of a verity the 
Conservatives ‘‘ may be doing the public a wrong,” and “* may 
be injuring their own reputation as prophets,”—that is, if they 
ever set up for seers on such a subject, and ever venture a 
look into Verdi's future! Who knows? 

The parallel between Rossini and Verdi, respecting their 
** original traducers,” is not happy, and does not hold in one 
single point. In the first place, Rossini was not coldly wel- 
comed by the critics, nor did they attempt to interfere with 
his popularity until after the production of Tancredi, when 
the worshippers of the young maestro wanted to elevate him 
above all composers, past or present. And the critics acted 
wisely ; for Rossini’s reputation was certainly over-rated at 
the period, considering what little he had then done for the 
art: but his reputation was not without a foundation. He 
was a mere boy at the time, and his works, though they 
abounded in faults and weaknesses, gave unmistakeable evi- 
dence of genius. Not only did he exhibit, at that early age, 
a fertility of imagination, a fecundity of thought absolutely 
astonishing, with a novelty of conception and originality of 
treatment in his ideas, but his instrumentation displayed great 
brilliancy and fancy, while his construction of concerted pieces 
and their development proved he had not trusted to genius 
alone, but had grounded himself thoroughly in the works of 
the great masters. This was more successfully shown in 
the finales to the first act of the Barbiere, to the second 
act of Otello, to the first act of Cenerentola, &c. They are 
almost worthy of Mozart in this respect. It is not possible that 
musicians, and thinking men who had an idea of music, could 
have overlooked this. Rossini never was scouted by mu- 
sicians. Even though he had been as destitute of musical 
skill and construction as Verdi himself, the beauty, variety, 
and originality of his melodies must have commanded con- 
sideration. Rossini never was scouted by musicians. Those 
who had been extinguished in the sudden blaze of his fame 
naturally sought to depreciate him from envious motives, and 
denied his claim to the position of the greatest living com- 
poser. This is the natural consequence of the possession of 
talents beyond the crowd. What did Paisiello say of Rossini 
when he saw the light of his Barbiere for ever hidden in the 
beams of a brighter luminary? “He is a brilliant quack, 
whose fancy will soon run itself dry.” Take the sting from 
this sentence, and who can fail to find eulogy behind. Beet- 
hoven, who grumbled at Rossini’s increasing reputation, did 
not scout at him. He called him, in a deprecatory tone, “the 
greatest scene-painter in the world ;” and his refusing to see 
him at Vienna, when he called on him several times, proved 
there was canker at the bottom of his heart, and that how 
much soever he felt himself the superior of Rossini, he could 
not scoff at him as an impostor, or laugh at him as a quack. 
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It would be curious to contemplate how Paesiello would have 
treated Verdi’s version of one of his librettos—I should 
like to hear a new Barber of Seville by Verdi—or to fancy to 
what extent the author of Aéti/a could have moved the chagrin 
of the composer of Fidelio! 

The parallel attempted to be established by J. De C. be- 
tween Rossini and Verdi, on the score of their first reception 
as composers, utterly falls to the ground. Verdi never ob- 
tained a success beyond the walls of a theatre. His music 
was seldom or never heard off the stage. His melodies did 
not in a moment captivate all hearers, and set the world’s 
tongue a wagging. He did not become the talk of coffee- 
house knots. He was not serenaded of nights. He had not 
princes at his morning levée. He was never drawn into a 
city in silken robes. He did not involve the managers of 
Italy in a continued warfare. His operas were not translated 
into many languages. His tunes did not become household 
songs. His name was not associated with the new and the 
beautiful. He was not the idol of the people, the idol of 
managers, nor the idol of singers: and, finally, he was not 
abused in consequence by those who envied him his immense 
popularity. Where then is the parallel? It is a pure delusion 
of the writer's brain. 

It is little less than musical blasphemy to bring the names 
of Rossini and Verdi into juxta-position: but I promised my- 
self at the commencement of my reply to treat the remarks of 
J. De C. calmly and dispassionately. Can I give a greater 
proof of my determination to do so than by alluding in the 
coolest possible manner to the comparison instituted between 
the two composers—not on the point of their merits, even 
that has not been hinted at by the writer of the letter—but on 
the degree of welcome each received on his first appearance 
before the public. 

My answer having run into an inconvenient length obliges 
me to defer, till another occasion, the consideration of Verdi's 
pretensions as a composer, his supposed foundation of a 
school, and the actual position he holds amongst operatic 
writers. Desmonp Ryan. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 


(Continued from Page 279.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 


I. Ir is a virtue of diction to be clear and not mean. That 
which is composed of common words is clearest, but is at the 
same time mean. Of this the poetry of Cleophon, and of 
Sthenelus, is an example. But that diction which makes use 
of strange words is solemn and apart from the vulgar idiom. 
By strange words I mean foreign words and metaphor, and 
words with extension, and, in short, all others beside common 
words (a). 

II. If any one makes use entirely of these, the result will 
be either an enigma or a barbarism ;—an enigma if composed 
of metaphors: a barbarism if composed of foreign words. 
For this is the essence of enigma, that in saying what really 
is you put together what is impossible. Now this cannot be 
done by the mere arrangement of words, but it can by meta- 
phor; as “I saw a man glueing brass on a man with fire,” 
and the like. These then ought, in some way, to be inter- 
mingled (). 

III. The use of foreign words and metaphors, and the 
other species of strange expressions already mentioned, will 
produce freedom from vulgarity and meanness, but the use of 
common expressions will produce perspicuity. 








1V. Extensions and abbreviations, and alteration of words, 
do not a little conduce to clearness of diction and freedom 
from vulgarity, For the circumstance that the word so 
employed in the usual way is different from ordinary expres- 
sion will produce freedom from vulgarity, while through that 
which it has in common with the ordinary expression, per- 
spicuity will be produced. 

V. Hence those are unjust in their censure who blame this 
mode of speech and ridicule the poet, like that ancient 
Euclid, who said that it would be easy to write verse if we 
were allowed to lengthen words at pleasure (c). 

VI. It is indeed ridiculous in any way to appear openly 
making use of this method (d), and he who made use of 
metaphors and foreign expressions, and the other unusual 
species of words ina way unfitting and conducive to ridicule 
would produce the same result. 

VII. To see how great is the advantage of a fitting use of 
these expedients, let any one look at epic verse, reducing verse 
into metre. For if in the place of foreign expressions and 
metaphors and the other forms he substitutes common words, 
he will see that we speak the truth. For instance, Zschylus 
and Euripides ‘having made the same iambic line, with the 
difference of a single word, a foreign expression being put 
for that which is common and usual, one appears beautiful, the 
other mean. 

“ VIII. Ariphrades too ridiculed the tragedians for making 
use of expressions which no one would utter in common 
dialogue. Now itis from that very fact that these expressions are 
not common that the freedom from vulgarity in the diction 
arises. This he did not know.” (e) 

IX. It is a great matter to make a fitting use of each of 
the species described, both of the double and foreign words, 
but it is greatest of all to be apt at metaphor. This alone 
cannot be acquired from another, but is a sign of genius. 
For skill in metaphor consists in a discernment of resemblance, 

X. Of words the double are most suited to dithyrambs, the 
foreign to heroics, and metaphors to iambics; in heroics, 
indeed, all the words described are used. But in iambics as 
they most resemble common parlance, those words are. fitting 
which might be used in common discourse. Such are the 
cowmon words and the metaphor. Concerning tragedy and 
imitation by action let thus much suffice. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


(a). The conclusion of the nineteenth chapter implied an intention on 
the pait of Aristotle to confine himself to the subject of diction or 
poetry so far as it is connected with poetical art. The twentieth 
chapter, which contains a discussion on the elements of language in 
general, is rejected as spurious; while the twenty-first, although not 
similarly treated, opens with a divisionof words, which comes in strangely 
after the previous declaration of the author. In this twenty-second 
chapter we properly continue the thread of the nineteenth, but as the 
definition of the expressions used is to be found in the twenty-first, 
there is no doubt that the principal contents of that chapter are genuine, 
though the chapter itself is probably a misplaced fragment. 

(b). The enigma, which Aristotle cites, is supposed to denote the 
operation of cupping, which the anciegts sometimes practised with 
brazen cups. After the words, “and the fike,” follow in the text “‘ from 
foreign words proceed barbarism,” an useless and ill-placed repetition of 
what has already been said in this same section. Other spurious passages 
which occur in this chapter are likewise omitted. 

(c). In the original the lines in which Euclid (not the geometer) 
ridiculed the poets are given. These are omitted, as well as several other 
instances of diction in the present chapter, as they exclusively apply to 
the comparative elegance of expressions in the Greek language, and 
would be totally unmeaning if translated. 

(d) That is to say, not to have the “ Ars celare artem.”” 
(e). This eighth section is rejected by Ritter. 
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SONNET. 
NO. LXXXIII. 


Upon the Present, as a rolling sea, 
With billows not too boisterous, I would float, 
Rock’d by the movement of my little boat, 
Lull’d by no calm—no tempest troubling me. 
I would not from all chances be so free, 
That I could know my destiny by rote, 
But ev’ry billow, as it comes, would note ; 
Shaping my course as wind and tide decree. 
The Present only, with its good or ill, 
Should occupy the thought: we should not lose 
One hour to think what future times may bring: 
The Present is the sea, where on the will 
Must shew it’s power; the sea, that when we muse, 
Wakens us oft with angry murmuring. N. D 





ALBONI’S CENERENTOLA. 


Havine pledged ourselves to the success of Alboni in 
Cenerentola, and wishing to show that our Paris correspondent, 
has not exaggerated the powers of the great contralto, nor the 
impression she made on the public; we take leave to quote the 
notices of the leading daily papers, which appeared the morning 
succeeding Alboni’s performance in Cenerentola. 

THE TIMES. 


Last night Alboni achieved her most brilliant triumph on the London 
boards. La Cenerentola is one of the most popular of Rossini’s operas, 
and deservedly so, since it is only second to Ji Barbiere as a work of art, 
and second not even to that chef d’euvre as an inspiration of genuine 
comedy and untiring spirit; it overflows with fresh and spontaneous 
melody, and is replete with the most vivid and dramatic colouring. The 
part of Cenerentola has been the test of many a celebrated prima donna’s 
highest powers, Sontag and Malibran among others: but perhaps, take 
it all in all, the music was never executed so well from beginning to end 
as by Alboni last night; it suits the quality and peculiarities of her singu- 
larly beautiful voice to admiration, and is equally adapted to her style of 
Singing, both in regard to expression and execution. It is unnecessary 
to specialize all the fine points of her performance, but we must par- 
ticularly allade to the genuine feeling which marked her delivery of the 
passage, “Io vorrei saper perché” (encored), previous to the duet, 
“Parlar voglio;” the winning persuasiveness that accompanied the 
phrase, “Signore, una parola,” in the concerted morceau when Cene- 
rentola tries to coax her father into letting her ride in the Prince’s 
carriage; the facile delivery of the bravura passage “ Sprezzo quei don 
che versa,” in the finale to Act 1; and the combination of ease and 
playfulness imparted to the charming morceau, “ Parlar, pensar, vorrei.”” 
But all this, and much more worthy to be remembered, was forgotten in 
the final great display, the recitative, the aria, and rondo of the last 
scene, terminating with the popular “Non piu mesta;” further than this 
it were difficult for the vocal art to be carried; the expressive largo, 
“ Nacqui all’ affanno,” delivered with exquisite pathos, was not less 
to be admired for the prodigious facility and extreme finish with 
which fioriture were accomplished, demanding the united resources of a 
soprano and a contralto voice (for Alboni’s voce di testa of itself is almost 
a complete soprano in compass and flexibility); this was tumultuously 
re-demanded, and repeated with still greater effect. Nothing fatigued 
by this unusual exertion, Alboni followed it up by an execution of the 
rondo which surpassed, in neatness, brilliancy, roundness, and equality 
of tone, anything and everything we have heard her previously accom- 
plish ; the first delivery of the phrase was notatim Rossini’s text, but, in 
the last verse, bravura passages were introduced, as remarkable for their 
difficulty as for the unerring fidelity and faultless intonation with which 
they were accomplished. Among others we noted skips of double 
octaves—a sort of coquetting between the contralto and soprano register 
of the voice, in which every note was as round, crisp, and powerfal in 
tone, as though the simplest possible phrase were being executed, in- 
stead of the most elaborate and perilous vocal feat. The applause was 
tremendous, the effect electric, and Alboni was obliged to appear twice 
before the curtain, amidst the loudest cheering, and acclamations from 
every part of the house. By this performance Alboni has placed herself 
on the very top of the tree, as a worthy compeer of the greatest singers, 
living or dead. : 

The other principal characters were ably sustained. Salvi’s Don 
Ramiro was graceful and unaffected, and Rovere’s Don Magnifico a 
careful and excellent performance. Tamburini’s Dandini has Jong been 
Pronounced inimitable ; no other barytone can execute the music of this 





part—the most florid ever composed by Rossini—without altering or 
omitting many passages; still less can another be found to act it with 
such genuine humour and unflagging spirit. The great comic duet of 
the second act, ‘‘ Un segreto d’ importanza,”” where Dandini reveals his 
real condition to Magnifico, was admirably sung and acted both by 
Tamburini and Rovere, and excited the utmost hilarity among the 
audience. Polonini made much of the small part of Alidoro, the phi- 
losopher, and the band and chorus were perfection. Nothing was 
wanted to render this a thoroughly irreproachable performance but the 
substitution of two more competent artists in the characters of the 
sisters, Clorinda and Tisbe, whereby many of the most beautiful and 
important concerted pieces would be materially strengthened. Why not 
Corbari and Steffanoni? Mr. Costa must be praised emphatically for 
having restored several pieces to the score, which brought the Ceneren- 
tola before the public as nearly as possible in its integrity. The house 
was crowded. 

Owing, we understand, to the great success of La Cenerentola, it will 
be repeated on Saturday, and Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia’s debut 
will be deferred. 


Next follows our energetic and independent cotemporary, 
the 
MORNING CHRONICLE- 


Last night the opera of |Cenerentola, in which Madlle. Alboni created 
so great a sensation in Paris last season, was performed for the first time 
at this theatre. The part of the heroine is well calculated to call upon 
this gifted singer for the full development of her wonderful and versatile 
powers; the music is florid and brilliant, admitting all the varieties of 
expression, while the character of Cenerentola is continually and plea- 
singly involved in the incidents of the story. The manner in which 
Madlle. Alboni acquitted herself Jast night fully justified the enthusiasm 
which she created in the Paris audiences. Throughout the opera her 
beautiful, rich-toned voice revelled in the most delicate and fanciful 
adornments, executed with consummate scientific skill, and marvellous 
grace and fluency of delivery. Repeated bursts of applause, ending in 
frequent encores, rewarded her for her exertions; as, for instance, in the- 
largo of the duet, ‘‘ Parlar voglio,” and in the bravura ‘‘ SprezZo quei 
don che versa,” in the first act, and in the largo of the finale to the 
second act, which was given with a magnificent volume of tone, an in- 
tensity of feeling, and command of elaborate fioriture rarely equalled. 
But in the famous rondo, “Non piu mesta,”’ Madile. Alboni eclipsed all 
her previous efforts. Roulade upon roulade came pouring forth, like so 
many strings of pearls, and bravura passages of extraordinary originality and 
boldness, including, among others, double octaves executed with singular 
aplomb, uniting the two registers of a voice of unusual compass, and 
every note firm, full, and exquisitely intonated. The audience mani- 
fested their delight by repeated tumults of applause, and only abstained 
from insisting upon another encore from a consideration of the exertion 
which the singer had just gone through in twice singing the largo. At 
the conclusion, however, Madlle. Alboni was obliged to appear twice be- 
fore the curtain in answer to the loud and repeated demand of the 
house, when she received a new tribute of applause. 


The following is extracted from the article of the elegant 
and talented writer in the 


MORNING HERALD, 


The Cenerentola was played last night, Alboni personating the 
heroine. In this part she lately created an extraordinary sensation in 
Paris, and the opportunity which is given her of appearing in it here, has 
been looked forward to with much interest by the patrons of the theatre. 
No part in which she has yet appeared has provided her with music 
better suited to her voice, her style, and to that tenderness of expres- 
sion which seems to belong to her, and to her only. Her delivery of 
the air by the fire-side was a delicious example of the last-mentioned 
quality ; again instanced in the interview with the disguised Ramiro, 
when she tells him her little tale of sorrow, and captivates him with her 
innocence and simplicity. This duet, a gem of its class, was sung with 
inexpressible nawete and feeling, and the audience could not resist en- 
coring the first verse,—Salvi, who represented the Prince, exhibiting also 
his most tasteful and impassioned refinements of method. In the vehi- 
cles for vocal display, with which the prima donna has been liberally 
furnished by the composer, Alboni demonstrated her capacities in the 
arts of florid execution with great success. The declamatory passage, 
beginning “ Sprezzo quei don che versa,” was given by her with consum- 
mate finish ; and the famous “ Nacqui all’ affano,” was demanded a 
second time, not certainly for the vivid brilliancy which soprano singers 
are wont to throw into it, but for a rich and voluptuous fullness, a pearli- 
ness of tone quite as effective, if not so dazzling. The well-known rondo 
“Non piu mesta,” brought the performance to a close with signal 
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triumph, and the vocal drapery hanging round it, delicately and fanci- 
fully conceived, was exquisitely and alluringly rendered. Great calls 
were made for an encore, but Alboni contented herself with appearing 
twice before the curtain—the object of universal homage. 


Scarcely less complimentary is the notice of our poetical 
friend the 


MORNING POST. 


Madlle. Alboni was the Cenerentola of last night. There was a re- 
pose in her acting, and a sweetness of manner that was quite satisfying. 
Indeed, to provide for all the requirements necessary to the perfect 
dramatic illusion vould amount to impossibility; but, apart from this 
consideration, her entire performance was admirable. Most assuredly 
Madlle Alboni has never appeared to such advantage in England. Her 
voice has regained its beauty and power, and the elaboration of orna- 
ments, and facility of execution, might fairly have vied with the volu- 
bility of Persiani, Jenny Lind, and even Pauline Viardot Garcia. Her 
intonation throughout all the difficulties of the vocalization was scru- 
pulously just, and the graces superadded to the several arias, were well 
imagined, and in irreproachable taste. Her passage in the duet with 
the Prince, ‘‘ Io vorrei saper perche,”” was re-demanded with enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Costa, not to damage the effect, commenced the whole, thus 
affording to Signor Salvi the opportunity of repeating his verse. There 
was also great pathos infused into the expression, 

Ah! sempre fra la cenere 
Sempre dovro restrar.”” 

The trio, “ Parler—pensar—vorrei,” owing to the charming rendering 
of Alboni, was encored. The whole of the last scene was triumphant— 
the deep emotion, the grateful joy, the softened feelings, were each and 
all charmingly conveyed in the Iovely aria, ‘‘ Nacqui all’ affanno, al pi- 
anto,” and the result was a simultaneous encore. The exhilirating “‘ Non 
piu mesta,” was rewarded with acclamations, waving of hats and ker- 
chiefs, and every possible demonstration of applause. Madlle. Alboni 
was called thrice before the curtain at the conclusion of the opera, 
amidst the cheers of the audience. 


The following is from 


THE LONDON TELEGRAPH. 


Last night, the opera of Cenerentola, in which Mdlle. Alboni had 
created such a sensation on the continent, was performed for the first time 
at this theatre Mdlle. Alboni played the heroine for the first time in 
England, and fully sustained the reputation which she had gained abroad 
in the character. She excelled all her former efforts ; and never perhaps 
was she received with such hearty welcome. She was applauded to the 
echo throughout; more particularly in the largo of the duet, “ Parlar 
voglio,’’ and in the bravura, “‘Sprezzo quei don che versa.” At the 
beautiful rondo, ‘‘ Non piu mesta,”’ the audience manifested their delight 
by repeated tumults of applause. Alboni was well sustained in the other 
characters. At the conclusion, in answer to loud and repeated demands, 
she was obliged to appear twice before the curtain. The house was 
filled to overflowing. 


For the present we must conclude with the spirited notice 
of the 
MORNING ADVERTISER. 


Last night Mdlle. Alboni made a first appearance ‘in this country in 
the character of Cenerentola. It was anticipated that she would be 
found in this character equal to any which she had previously sustained. 
It seldom happens that excited expectation is satisfied in the enjoyment. 
The imagination once elevated, is exigent, fastidious, and unreasonable 
in its demands. It forms abstract notions of beauty and excellence which 
the common-place operations of nature’ fail to realise, and what, under 
less exciting influences would produce admiration and pleasure, by the 
force of an inert reaction palls upon the senses, and leaves the fancy un- 
satisfied of its extravagant cravings. Alboni overcame this difficulty. 
In the first scene and in the first air she had to sing she captivated the 
audience, and as the queen of song reigned supreme. “‘ Una volta c’era 
un Re” acted as acharm. It was followed by a furore of applause, and 
was encored. It is always a great coup “‘ to make a good beginning,” In 
this case it had the effect of satisfying an overstrained prestige, and of 
stimulating the exertions of the performer. Often as we have been 
delighted with the performances of Alboni, never did she exhibit her 
varied and wonderful powers with greater effect than on this occasion. 
She passed from scene to scene with unrivalled animation, translating 


every e into harmony with the most brilliant execution. The 
exquisite feeling and expression in which she rendered the couplet-— 
* To vorrei saper perche, 
Il mio cor mi palpito,”? 


excited the most enthusiastic applause, and ari encore required. The duet 








with Salvi which follows was in perfect keeping with the introductory 
phrase, and gave to this charming morceau a completeness and a finish 
which is seldom accomplished. This opera, with its present caste, will 
demand frequent rspetitions to satisfy the furore which its first represent- 
ation has excited. 


We feel no small degree of pride that our opinions so 
warmly expressed, and our anticipations, so strenuously 
urged, should have received corroboration and confirmation 
from all the members of the daily press. 


EPHEMERIDES. 


NO. X. 


WE part as never lovers parted, 
Contented with our lot ; 

For neither will be broken-hearted, 
Tf either be forgot. 


Light come light go, they say, and rightly, 
Thy love was lightly won ; 

And now with thee it goeth lightly 
One kiss and all is done. 








NO. ZI. 


FarEweE.! like the blithe summer’s flight, 
Thy going is to me; 

All that in life did yet seem bright, 
Thou bear’st away with thee. 


My heart too oft with winter stricken, 
The spring no more may see ; 

And thou return too late to quicken 
A dead and sapless tree. 





PAULINE VIARDOT CARCIA. 


Paving Garcia is born of a musical family, which for 
three centuries has illustrated the lyric stage. Her father was 
the famous tenor, Emanuel Garcia, and her mother, Joaquina 
Sitchés, was a celebrated actress, under the name of Brianés, 
on the Madrid stage. The sister of Pauline was the lamented 
Malibran, and her brother, Manuel Garcia, now the Professor 
of singing at the Conservatoire, in Paris, who has written one 
of the best standard works on the art of singing. was master to 
Jenny Lind. The school of Garcia in vocalisation is in fact 
European. 

Pauline Garcia was born in Paris, on the 18th July, 1821. 
At four years of age, she spoke with fluency four languages, 
Spanish, (her maternal tongue) French, that of the country 
in which she was born, English, which she acquired in the 
family travels, and Italian, destined to be the study of her 
future art. Ata later period, when invited to appear on the 
great lyric stages of Germany, she made herself thoroughly 
conversant with the Teutonic language. Her genius in painting 
and drawing was as soon developed as her faculty for languages, 
and her aptitude for music. Her surpassing talents for sweet 
sounds were developed from her earliest infancy. At seven 
years of age, she accompanied, on the pianoforte, her father’s 
pupils, when he gave his singing lessons. Such was her 
manual dexterity, facile fingering, and poetical touch, that at 
first it was proposed she should persue the career of a pianist, 
and she became ore of the most accomplished scholars of Liszt. 
Curiously enough, she never received any regular lessons in 
singing. Her father died in 1832, before her voice was fixed, 
and her gifted sister, Maria Malibran, was wandering un- 
ceasingly throughout Europe, so that Pauline never heard her 
but twice‘on the stage. Her brother, Manuel, resided in 
Paris, whilst her education was going on in Brussels, so that 
what she acquired in vocalisation was the result of her 
spontaneous stndies, guided, however, by the good taste and 
counsgls of her mother. After having accompanied the 
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family migrations, first to England, then to New York, and 
afterwards to Mexico, Pauline returned to Europe in 1828, and 
completed her education in the Belgium capital, drawing and 
painting occupying her earnest attention as much even as music 
and singing. At sixteen years of age, her voice became 
fixed. Like the organ of her sister, in quality it combined 
the two registers of the soprano and contralto, having that 
soul-stirring tone, which exercised such a potent spell on her 
hearers. In compass, her voice had three octaves. In the 
month of May, 1839, before she had attained her 18th year, 
she made her first appearance on any stage, at the King’s 
Theatre in this capital, in the character of Desdemona, the 
same season that Mario first made his debut in this country. 
Her success was most brilliant. She sang an aria composed by 
Costa, introduced in Otello; she was recalled several times 
during the progress and at the end of the opera, In the 
month of October, following, engaged for the Italian Opera in 
Paris, then playing at the Odeon, she created equal enthusiasm, 
by her debut in the same character. Her repertoire was con- 
fined, however, to Tancredi; Cenerentola; Arsace, in 
Semiramide ; and Rosina, in Jl Barbiere. In the month of 
April, 1840, she was married to M. Louis Viardot, homme-de- 
lettres, at that time director of the Italian Opera, who on his 
marriage resigned that post. M. Viardot is a distinguished 
publicist in Paris, and was recently offered the post of Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Madrid, by the Provisional Government of the 
Republic. 

The appearance of Pauline Viardot Garcia, was indeed quite 
a musical event, and European managers were eager to offer 
her engagements. Her last appearance in London was in the 
season 1841, when she sang in Cimarosa’s Orazi et Curtazi, 
with Mario. Her health was not in the best state, and her 
physical strength not sufficient to answer to the calls upon 
her ardent nature, in giving vent to the dramatic excitement 
of the scene, as the peculiar characteristic of Garcia is, that her 
stage abstraction is so perfect that all traces are lost of the 
artiste in the character she is so vividly presenting. It was 
for this reason that she declined to receive the offers made to 
her by the Academie Royale de Musique, in Paris. She 
preferred to travel, and visited Spain, singing in Madrid and 
Grenada, and then passed another season in Paris, singing 
with Grisi and Persiani. Her next engagement was for two 
seasons, in Vienna, where her triumph was immense, singing 
every school of music, so as to satisfy the exigencies of the 
most classic musician, as well as to astonish and delight the 
general body of amateurs of Italian music. When Rubini 
formed the troupe at St. Petersburgh, Madame Viardot Garcia 
was the selected prima donna, and there by the side of 
Madame Castellan and Malle. Alboni, she had three triumphal 
seasons, the rigour of the climate alone compelling her to try 
a more congenial atmosphere. Finally she appeared at the 
Italian Opera, Berlin, and when Mdlle. Lind quitted the 
German Opera, Madame Viardot took her place in the 
repertoire. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Frankfort, Leipsic, &c. were cities in 
which she created unparalleled enthusiasm. Her last en- 
gagements were at Berlin and Hamburgh, in German Opera; 
completing her career in March last, in the former capital. 

The following are the operas in which Madame Viardot 
Garcia has sustained characters: Desdemona, in Rossini’s 
Otello; Rossini’s Cenerentola; Rosina, in Il Barbiere; 
Camilla, in Cimarosa’s Orazi et Curtazi; Arsace, in Semi- 
ramide; Norma; Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra; Amina, in 
Sonnambula ; Romeo, in the Capuletti et Montecchi of Bellini 
and Vaccaj; Lucia; Maria di Rohan; Leonora, in Donizetti’s 

s 





Favorita. In Mozart’s Don Giovanni, she has been equally 
successful as Zerlina and Donna Anna. In Meyerbeer's 
Robert le Diable she has doubled, in one night, the parts of 
the ‘Princess and Alice, the latter being one of her best as- 
sumptions. In Berlin, latterly, she took the amateurs by 
storm in Gluck’s Iphigenia en Tauride and in Halevy's Juive. 
In the last mentioned work, the sensation she produced by one 
exclamation in the last scene, when Rachel is on the point of 
being immolated, she says to Eleazor, “ Father, I fear death,” 
was electrical. 

As atragedian her powers are transcendant, every action, 
every gest, every expression, are in accordance with the 
dramatic situation. Her Valentine in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
has been also the admiration of the Berlinese connoisseurs, 
amongst whom we may mention, as enthusiastic admirers 
of her yocal and histrionie genius, the distinguished com- 
poser of that opera and the Earl of Westmorland. Her 
vocalisation is characterised by its invariable adherence to and 
identity with the pervading sentiment. Her flexible orgay is 
adapted to express every phase of passion and shade of 
sentiment, 

In every relation of private life, Madame Pauline Garcia 
Viardot is endeared to her family and friends. In every circle 
she shines by the brilliancy of her varied talents ; and royalty. 
rank, and fashion have in turn in every country, whilst acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the artiste, admired the character of 
the woman. 


[For the aboye memoir we have to thank a correspondent ; 
the bare facts we can vouch for, but the criticism we must 
leave for verification.—Ep. M. W.] 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tue third concert took place on Monday night in presence 
of a crowded audience, The selection was as follows ;— 
PART I. 


Sinfonia, No. MS. (written expressly for this Society) . . Spohr. 
Aria, *‘ Liete voci,” (Zaira), Signor Tamburini . + Mercadante. 
Concerto in B Flat, Pianoforte,M. Prudent . . . . . Prudent, 
Aria, ‘‘ Quando guerrier,”’ (I Briganti) Madame Grisi. . Mercadante 
Overture (Leonora) . . ~~... + « « + 5 «© Beethoven. 
PART II. 
Sinfonia in E Flat, No.5,Op.58 . . » . » + + + Mozart, 
Scena, “ Dall’ asilo,” Madame Grisi oe se z ‘tes at Costa. 

“Se la vita.’ (Semiramide) M e Griai an at 
gyre Pts Son Sila 4 +i ogists Rossini, 
Overture (Les deux Journées) te Cherubini. 

Now that Mendelssohn is dead, Spohr holds the position of 
the first composer of the day, without a possible rival. No 
master has done more to advance the art in the highest depart- 
ment of composition, and as he has produced master-pieces in 
every style, his genias may be pronounced universal. The 
present symphony is the eighth written by Spohr, and the 
second composed expressly for the Philharmonic Society. It 
is a fine, though unequal work, The introductory adagio, in 
G minor, is impressive and grand ; the first allegro in G major, 
is simple in design, and written with masterly ease; but the 
subjects are wanting in decided character, nor is there sufficient 
relief in the orchestration, which is incessantly elaborate and 
full, The andante, in C minor, is short and compact, consist- 
ing of a passionate theme in common time, a bold counter- 
theme in triplet measure, and a reprise of the original subject. 
The scherzo, formed on a novel plan, contains a playful theme 
in G minor, which glides into a second movement in E flat, 
with an elaborate violin solo, in its turn leading back to the first 
theme, with which occasional snatches of the solo are inter- 
mingled. The finale, in G major, is 9 chef d'@wore-—the 
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subjects are fresh, beautiful, and admirably contrasted, and the 
treatment, orchestral, contrapuntal, and harmonic, is masterly, 
ingenious, and happy. Spohr has never, perhaps, written a 
more finished and admirable movement. The performance of 
this great work was wonderfully successful for a first essay. 
As points of special excellence, we may signalise the violin 
solo in the scherzo, cleverly executed by Mr. Blagrove, on a 
meagte-toned instrument enough ; the flute points, which were 
executed with striking truth by M. Ribas; the fine tone and 
clear enunciation of the horn obligato in the finale, by Mr. 


Jarrett; and the magnificent ensemble of the violins through- | 


out the last movement—not to forget the fugue point, which 
was enlevé, as the French call it, with the utmost zeal and 
abandon. The symphony was greatly applauded by'the audience. 
Sig. Tamburini was warmly received, and, though indisposed, 
sang the florid air assigned to him in the programme (not a 
happy specimen, by the way, of Mercadante) with great spirit 
and facility. M. Prudent exhibited the same excellences we 
noted at his first performance at Covent Garden, but appears 
less at his ease with the orchestra, although the pianoforte, 
one of the most magnificent instruments for power, mellow- 
ness of tone, and brilliancy that we evér heard in or out of a 
concert-room,* gave him every advantage. We can say nothing 
in praise of this gentleman’s concerto, which is little better 
than a jumble of fragments that have no relation to each 
other. The orchestra, however, seems sufficiently familiar 
to M. Prudent, who instruments so well that we can scarcely 
imagine the same musician to have invented the materials of 
the concerto, and supplied the treatment of the instruments. 
M. Prudent was coldly received, and his concerto produced no 
impression. We may here reasonably suggest to the directors 
that many able English pianists have never yet been heard at 
the Philharmonic, whose pretensions should have won them 
that distinction long ago. We need not mention more than 
one name—that of Mr. Holmes, who has educated all the best 
players in the country, and though himself a highly finished 
and masterly performer, has never been heard at these con- 
eerts, the directors of which, though chiefly English musi- 
cians, seem to set themselves strongly against everything 
English, with a prejudice that is totally unaccountable. Mad. 
Grisi was received with vociferous and long continued plaudits, 
in which every member of the orchestra joined: she sang the 
aria of Mercadante with superb energy. The overpowering 
overture of Leonora was executed with such extraordinary 
spirit and enthusiasm that the whole audience encored it with 
one voice. 

Mozart’s divine symphony, one of his most perfect and en- 
ehanting inspirations, was admirably played throughout. Mr. 
Costa, who, by habit and intelligence, has acquired the true 
German feeling, took the times of each movement with 
remarkable fidelity. The minwet and trio were encored. 
Madame Grisi sang Mr. Costa’s air—a composition of such 
distinction, both in regard to graceful melody and admirable 
adaptation to the voice and orchestra, that it makes us wish 
for more from the same pen—to perfection ; and the duet from 
Semiramide received full justice at the hands of both artists. 
We must protest, however, against the transfer of such works 
from the stage to the concert-room; without scenic aid, they 
generally go for nothing. Cherubini’s noble overture, the 
orchestral prelude to his comic dramatic masterpicce, excel- 
lently rendered by the band, made a worthy climax to what, 
with little exception, may be pronounced a first-rate concert. 

At the next concert Sterndale Bennett will play one of 





* A Broadwood, we believe. 








Mozart’s concertos; without making comparisons, however, 
we would rather hear one of his own, so seldom have we that 
pleasure. If Englishmen will not play their own music it is 
evident that it can never be heard. At the following concert 
we hope to hear M. Hallé, one of the most splendid pianists of 
the classical school], in Beethoven’s G concerto; this will make 
amends for the equivocal display of M. Prudent, which has 
not unnaturally created a prejudice against the foreign 
pianists. 





APOTHECMS. 
XI, Tus safest secret is that which we dare not confide to 
ourselves. 





ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

Tue third concert was held on Wednesday evening, under 
the direction of the Earl of Cawdor, The performances on the 
whole was more interesting than either of the other two. It 
commenced with Handel’s coronation anthem, “ Zadok, the 
Priest,” this was followed by Pergolesi’s song, “ Oh! Lord 
have mercy on me,” excellently given by Mr. H. Phillips. 
Winter’s quartet, “Cor mandum.” was well rendered by 
Madame Caradori Allan, Mr. Barnby, Mr. Lockey, and 
Tamburini. Miss Miran made her first appearance at these 
concerts, and was heartily applauded in Dr. Arne’s song, 
“In infaney our hopes and fears.” In Mozart’s beautiful aria,” 
“In questa mano,” Tamburini exhibited his fine artistic 
capabilities, and sang with great effect. Madame Castellan, 
who was in delightful voice, executed the recitative and aria, 
“Lascia ch’io piange,” from Handel’s Rinaldo, with great 
purity. The splendid chorus from Handel’s Belshazzar, 
“Sing, oh! ye Heavens,” the recitatives declaimed by Mr. H. 
Phillips, was well sung. The performance of the selections 
from Gliick’s Alceste was decidedly the feature of the concert. 
It consisted of the choruses of the numi infernali, interspersed 
with recitatives sung by Madame Caradori and Mr. H. 
Phillips. The first part concluded with a chorus from Mozart's 
service in C minor. 

Part second commenced with Chérubini’s overture to 
Lodoiska, well played by the band. An instrumental per- 
formance, being a great rarity at these concerts, was highly 
relished by the audience. Paesiello’s pleasing air, “ 11 mio 
ben,” was sung with exquisite taste by Madame Castellan, and 
Mr. Lockey was very happy in the air with chorus, ‘* Come if 
you dare,” from Pureell’s King Arthur. A second selection 
from Gliick was given. It consisted of the recitative, air and 
chorus from the Armida, in which the solos were sustained by 
Madame Caradori. Ford’s charming glee, ‘ When first I saw 
your face,” was capitally given by Miss Miran, and the Messrs. 
Lockey, Barnby, and H. Phillips. Miss Miran’s beautiful 
contralto voice was highly effective in the ensemble. Martini’s 
duet, “Un bricone,” from La Cosa Rara, was admirably 
sung and highly relished by the audience. A brilliant and 
effective chorus, ‘‘ Nell orror” from Saccbini’s forgotten opera 
of Montezuma was creditable to the choir in its performance. 
The terzetto “‘ vaga mano” from Cimarosa’s Impresario in 
Angustie, scarcely less forgotten than Sachini’s Montezuma, was 
sung to perfection by Madame Caradori, Mr. Lockey and 
Tamburini. Winter’s pleasing duo ‘ Vaghi Colli” afforded 
Madame Castellan and Miss Miran an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their vocal graces; their voices blended together 
beautifully. The ‘Gloria Patri,” a chorus by Porpora, an 
Italian writer, cotemporary with Handel, concluded the coneert. 
The chorus, a clever and striking composition, was not less 
welcome a novelty than the selection from the Aleeste. The 
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performance had thus at least two important features in the 
programme, so that taking the whole into consideration the 
concert may be pronounced interesting, and creditable to the 
noble director, 

Sir H. Bishop conducted; Mr. Blagrove was the leader, 
or first violin; and Mr. Lucas presided at the organ. The 
room was but scantily attended. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, the new tenor, Labocetta, made his first ap- 
pearance in the Barbiere, as Almaviva. His claims to notice 
may be shortly dismissed. To a voice of little power but 
very sweet quality, Signor Labocetta adds a style quite un- 
affected and considerable neatness of execution. His cadenzas 
are generally graceful, though not always well rounded and 
finished ; his ornaments display good taste and considerable 
facility. As an actor Signor Labocetta is quiet and unob- 
trusive; he is not equal to the great scenes of Almaviva, 
being wholly deficient in power, but he never offends, and if 
never striking, is at least never awkward. Signor Labocetta 
was favoured with much indulgence by the audience, and his 
“‘ Ecco ridente,” though the final cadence was out of character 
with the melody, was applauded. His share in the “ Zitti, 
zitti,” was very judicious. As a first tenor it may be as well 
to state clearly that Signor Labocetta has small chance of suc- 
cess on a large stage, but in second and third rate parts, not de- 
manding force and energy, he may be found useful. Cruvelli, 
Lablache, Belletti, and Bouché completed the cast of thé opera 
as before. After the Barbiere there was a divertissement, 
in whick Marie Taglioni danced a pas de caractére, and 
Rosati a pas de deux with M. D’ Or; and the performances 
concluded with La Vivandiere, in which the pas de quatre, 
from the Lac des Fées, and the Redowa Polka were introduced. 
Cerito danced with delicious abandon and finished execution, 
and warmed the audience into the fiercest enthusiasm. This 
fine artist’s characteristic dances are something quite unique ; 
nothing can be at once more natural and more charm- 
ingly coquettish than her Redowa, in which her pantomime is 
as piquant and original as her dancing is charming. St. 
Léon well supported his cara sposa, and the ballet went off 
with the usual ec/at. 

On Tuesday the same performances were repeated. 

On Thursday Madlle. Jenny Lind made her rentrée in 
the Sonnambula. The house was immensely crowded, and 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria paid her first visit to a public 
theatre since her accouchement. Madlle. Lind’s reception was 
immense, and showed that the public seemed inclined to 
plunge again into the torrent of enthusiasm which swept every- 
thing before it last season, and against which Grisi, Alboni, 
and Rachel herself could not succeed in making head. 

We are not going to enter into another elaborate analysis 
of Madile. Lind’s Amina; those who are desirous of perusing 
a calalogue raisonnée of her ‘‘ points,” may refer to the Mu- 
sical World for May, 1847, or, if this be too much trouble, 
they may profitably read through the lengthy panegyrics which 
appeared yesterday in the columns of the Herald and Chron- 
icle, where profuse “ Lindites,” can gorge themselves to 
repletion with adulation of their idol. For our own parts, 
we must run the risk of being carried away to annihilation 
by the stream of enthusiasm, against which truth compels us 
to run somewhat counter; we go with it occasionally, but 
often we must turn aside to strive against its indiscriminate 
violence. 

Without entering into detail, then, our general impression 
of Madlle. Lind’s Amina is of a mixed8kind, It has many 


and great vocal excellencies, some indeed—instance the largo 
of the second act, which precedes the “Ah non giunge,” 
and the “Ah non giunge” itself—transcendant. These 
can never fail to electrify an audience, without reference to 
‘“‘ manias,” ‘furores,” “innocence,” “ nightingales,” or Mr. 
Silk Buckingham—purely as examples of perfect art. We 
have heard no singer surpass Mdlle. Lind in the largo afore- 
said ; more finished phrasing, pure intonation, delicious sotto 
voce, and admirable command of theintensity of tone, have rarely 
been demonstrated in our memory of vocal wonders. Nor can 
the ‘‘ Ah non giunge” be easily excelled, as a manifestation of 
the brilliant and forcible style of vocalising: it lies in the 
best part of Mdlle. Lind’s voice, and is poured from her throat 
with bird-like volubility and astonishing power. The ‘ Come 
per me sereno” is a clever performance, but gives no evidence 
of that gushing joy, which, to render the scene dramatically 
true, should fill Amina’s cup of happiness to overflowing ; 
there is none of that exuberant abandon which was so fasci- 
nating in Malibran : it is simply a piece of clever studied art, 
but cold—very cold. These are the only prominent displays 
for vocal excellence that the part of Amina seems to furnish 
Mdlle. Lind; in the morceau d’ensemble of the finale to the 
first act, ‘D’un pensiero,” she produces little sensation, 
and though her recitative singing throughout the opera, and 
especially in both the scenes of somnambulism, is clever and 
artistic, the absence of dramatic power deteriorates from its 
effect. 

We cannot greatly admire Mdlle. Lind’s acting in the part 
of Amina. Admitting that she is careful and attentive (in 
her own fashion) to the business of the scene, we have said all 
that can fairly be said in her praise. Nature is certainly to 
blame here, for she has given to Mdlle. Lind a physiognomy 
devoid of expression, and incapable of variety. Her deport- 
ment on the stage is uneasy: she is ever in a fidget, tripping 
here, tripping there, and running backwards without evident 
meaning. Her walk is not natural ; each step is accompanied 
by a slight convulsion of the shoulders, or some other part of 
her person, which is perplexing to the eye. In pathos 
Mdlle. Lind is by no means deficient, especially while she 
sings, but of passion and abandon her acting gives but rare 
indications. 

The part of Amina may be said to act itself: Malibran pro- 
duced effect in it, and so did Miss Romer, and so does Madlle. 
Lind. The situations are so striking that a mere adherence to 
the stage directions will ensure the sympathy of mixed audi- 
ences. But those who remember Malibran, and were capable 
of appreciating her immense genius, must be fully aware of the 
distance that exists between her dramatic conception of the 
part, and that of her followers—-not excepting Mdlle. Lind— 
and with this recollection before them they can hardly be 
prevailed upon to join in the clamor that accompanies the 
latter's performance of the part. 

But Mdile. Lind shines conspicuously in her vocal deline- 
ations, in spite of the veiled quality of her voice—in spite of the 
husky articulation of the sounds—in spite of her evident exer- 
tion, demonstrated in the excessive and visible straining of the 
muscles, which to an indifferent looker-on is painful to behold. 
Mdlle. Lind, by pure artistic excellence, is sure to excite 
the sympathy of an audience, is sure to warm them to enthu- 
siasm, as she did on Thursday evening. Her “artless man- 
ner,” her “girlish simplicity,” her ‘‘ candid. innocence,” her 
“innate modesty,” her ‘‘ extreme bashfulness,” and so forth, 
are all very well for those who place faith in them. but for 
those who regard them, as we ourselves do, as all moonshine, 
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they are but synonymes for the “ flourishing orchards,” 
‘ purling streams,” ‘‘ refreshing swards,” “ fresh meadows,” 
and “ quiet bye-paths” of the late illustrious George Robins, 
when he put up a country estate to auction. 

But to descend to pure history. The first act on Thursday 
night was quite another affair than the first night of last season, 
when the “‘ nightingale” came new to “ these, marches,” with 
all her reputation for being extraordinary in everything fresh 
and undisputed. ‘The performance went at its proper value, 
and exacted only an ordinary sensation. We are inclined to 
think that Mdlle. Cruvelli would have produced quite as much 
effect in this part of the opera. Nevertheless, there was the 
usual recal, in response to which Mdlle. Lind came tripping 
on like a squirrel, and looked very innocent and very engaging 
and very spontaneous and very interesting. In the mean- 
while Her Majesty the Queen, with Prince Albert, and divers 
of the royal suite, had been observed for some time quietly 
seated in the regal box, having come expressly from Osborne 
House, to make their first public appearance after the late 
interesting and terrible events—the former of which have de- 
lighted Britain, and the latter dismayed Europe—at the 
rentrée of the “nightingale” of Her Majesty’s heart. In- 
stantly each loyal breast was moved, and a spontaneous cry of 
** God save the Quecn,” burst from every throat, to which 
Mdlle. Lind, mistaking it for a second recal, responded by 
newly making her appearance, attired in smiles and smirks 
which the pen despairs to describe. After a hubbub of five 
minutes duration, during which the ‘‘ nightingale” flew on and 
off without being noticed, the curtain re-rose, and the whole 
company of Her Majesty’s Theatre, except those who were not 
at hand (Mdlle. Cruvelli and others, who did not sing that 
night), appeared, and Balfe, with patriotic furore and Joyal 
zeal, struck up the National Anthem. Gardoni sang the first 
verse admirably, pronouncing the words like an Italian deter- 
mined to pronounce them like an Englishman ; the second was 
sung by divers in concert; and the third by Mdlle. Vera. The 
enthusiasm of the audience set all restraint at defiance, and 
after (and before) the anthem her Majesty was forced to ex- 
press her feelings of satisfaction by repeated and graceful 
salutations. We never saw her looking better, and never 
welcomed her royal face with more heartfelt exultation. 

But Mdlle. Lind had her revenge of the Queen—not after 
the finale to the first act, which created no unusual sensation, 
but after the curtain had fallen upon the second, when the 
audience burst out into such a torrent of acclamations, that we 
thought the world had come to an end. As for hats and 
handkerchiefs, they were waving. We have rarely witnessed 
such a sensation as was produced by the “ Ah non giunge.” 
Mdlle. Lind had twice to come on, conducted by Gardoni, who 
was well worthy to share, though the public (and Mdlle. Lind) 
did not intend him to share, the honors of the evening. 

By the way, whose dogs are we that should presume to ask 
the reason why “ the celebrated Mdlle. Lind” did not make 
her appearance to join in the National Anthem, either asa solo 
ora chorus singer? With due submission, we put it to Mr. 
Lumley whether the “ Nightigale” should not have been 
advised of the propriety of joining personally and vocally in 
the demonstration ? 

We have only space to say that Gardoni was admirable as 
Nemorino, though still indisposed ; that F. Lablache was as 
good as ever in Rodolpho; and that Mdlle, Vera was a very 
nervous Liza. 

The usual ballet performances followed, and we own we 
were glad to see the ingenuous face and bending form of Fanny 
Cerito after the fine physiognomy and rigid mien of Malle. 
Jenny Lind. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday the second representation of the Donna del 
Lago was given, and attracted one of the most crowded 
audiences of the season. The performance was perfect from 
beginning to end. Grisi and Mario were encored in the duet 
in the first act; Grisi and Alboni in the duet, “ Ciel Quel 
destin ;” Mario, rapturously, in his Pacini aria; and Alboni, 
vociferously, in her cavatina, ‘Ah! si pera.” All the prin- 
cipal artists were re-called at the end. 

The Diable a Quatre succeeded. 

After sundry delays, the Cenerentola was produced on 
Tuesday for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera. Its 
performance will be long remembered by those who had the 
fortune to be present. Never in the annals of the Opera was 
a greater triumph achieved than by Alboni on that memorable 
night. It was atriumph net merely due to the applauses 
of the audience, though these were enthusiastic beyond all 
description, but was attested by the expressed opinions of all 
the oldest visitors of the Opera, corroborated by the members 
of the band, and confirmed by the musical critics of the press 
toa man. Perhaps so universal a success was never before 
achieved. There was not a dissentient voice in the house. 
Before alluding to Alboni’s performances critically, we deem it 
necessary to premise a few words respecting the opera of 
La Cenerentola. 

The music of Cenerentola is not familiar to the English 
public. The opera is seldom performed in consequence of 
the difficulty of procuring an artist who couid sing the music 
of Dandini, perhaps the most important part ever written for 
a barytone. The last time it was represented at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was, if we err not, nine years ago, when poor 
Albertazzi appeared in Cenerentola. Tamburini was then at 
the old Opera, and of course played his famous part. When 
he seceded from Her Majesty’s Theatre the opera was shelved, 
and we have had no performance of Cenerentola since. The 
English version is a disgraceful travestie on Rossini’s delight- 
ful and masterly opera. We have no regard for that man, we 
cannot call him a musician, who would foist upon the public 
as the complete work of a great composer such a mangled, 
semi-shorn, made-up hash as Mr. Rophino Lacy’s Cinderella. 
We have no doubt that gentleman made more money by his 
burlesque adaptation than ever Rossini did by the original 
work. But such is the fate of genius entrusted to the hands 
of a speculator. The English version contains not one-third 
of the original music, and Dandini’s part is almost entirely 
defaced. The music of Rossini is, therefore, little known 
through the medium of Rophino Lacy’s Cinderella. 

The cast of the opera was not so complete as might have 
been expected from the management of the Royal: Italian 
Opera, which, in its prospectus, pledged itself to produce the 
works of the masters in the most perfect state as regarded 
the ensemble of characters. It is certain that Alboni was the 
Cenerentola, Tamburini the Dandini, Salvi the Don Ramiro, 
and Rovere the Magnifico. So far all was unexceptionable, 
but why the parts of Tisbe and Clorinda should be assigned 
to inferior singers we cannot fathom. The directors, we 
understand, applied to Madlle. Corbari and Made. Steffanoni to 
undertake the characters of the Sisters, but they declined on 
the score that they were not first, or even second parts, and 
that they could not think of derogating from their—&c. &c. 
Now with all due deferencé to the talents of these fair artists, 
we do not think they would have been lowered by singing 
such music as Rossini has given to the Sisters of Cenerentola ; 
and, if our memories play us not false, we have heard them 
sing music less important than that of the rejected Sisters, 
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and appear in parts which reflected less credit on their 
abilities than these would have done. We consider the 
characters of Tisbe and Clorinda are of more consequence 
than some in which Alboni herself has appeared, Witness 
the part she had to play in Ernani—a part without dramatic 
situation or point, and without one phrase of music. Even 
Orsini, in Lucrezia Borgia, seems to us of little more weight 
on the whole, and is certainly not so important in a musical 
light as either of the Sisters in Cenerentola. Orsini has 
doubtless two solos to sing, but then his share of the concerted 
music is comparatively nothing. The concerted pieces in the 
Cenerentola, in which Tisbe and Clorinda take part, are of 
vital consequence to the success of the opera, and much of the 
weight of the first finale depends on the Sisters. It is a pity 
that Rossini should be sacrificed, as he undoubtedly was in 
several instances on Tuesday evening, to the vanities of artists. 
We shall say no more at present on this head. The directors 
cannot fail to take a hint, and next year it is possible that they 
will not engage all prima donnas, but will provide a few 
secondas, who will not consider such characters as the Sisters 
in Cenerentola below their acceptation. 

The performance, sororibus exceptis, was admirable, and in 
two instances, that of Alboni and Tamburini, was absolutely 
inimitable. To do full justice to the great contralto, it would 
be necessary to review her Cenerentola from beginning to end. 
For this we have not enough room ; but we shall select a few 
passages of her performance to give our readers some slight 
notion of the whole. It is needless to dwell upon the exquisite 
beauty of Alboni’s voice and its divine sweetness as heard in 
Rossini’s delicious aria, ‘‘ Una volta c’era un Re :”—all who 
know Alboni’s voice and Rossini’s ballata can fancy that—but 
it is not easy to find words to convey a notion of her singing 
in the duet with the Prince. The first phrase, “Io vorrei 
saper perche,” exhibited such purity, such pathos, such 
expression, and so much ease in mastering vocal difficulties, as 
to rouse the audience to a state of frantic delight, which was 
only appeased by a repetition. The whole of the first scene 
with the Prince displayed numerous beauties which we cannot 
specify. Her pleading with the Magnifico to take her to the 
Prince’s, to the air so well known in the English version as, 
‘To dance but one hour at the ball,” was inexpressibly 
tender and delicate. The florid passages were taken with 
surprising facility and precision. In the aria di bravura on 
Cenerentola’s entrance into the ball-room when she is veiled, 
Alboni found a felicitous vehicle for the exhibition of all the 
resources of her exquisite art and her wonderful organ. The 
first lines, — 

‘*Sprezzo quei don che versa 
Fortuna capricciosa.” 
were given with amazing energy and a power in the middle 
voice, which we had not previously heard in the artist ; while the 
sweetness and plaintiveness involved in the concluding lines, 
“M ’offra chi mi vuol sposa, 
Rispetto, amor, bonta,” 
were never surpassed by any singer. No less singularly beauti- 
ful and astonishing was her phrasing in the terzetto, “ Parlar... 
pensa... vorsei.” We are compelled to omit all notice of 
the intermediate portion of Alboni’s performance, though we 
must necessarily pass by many “ jewels of price,” and come 
at once to the finale, of which the first thing we have to say 
is, that we hardly know what to say. The effect she sub- 
sequently produced in the well-known rondo, “Non piu 
mesta,” was expected and anticipated ; but the audience were 
certainly unprepared for the wonderful display of vocalization 
Alboni exhibited in the largo, “ Nacqui all ’affanno,” which 





precedes the final rondo. So tremendous an encore we have 
not heard for a long time as that which followed this wondrous 
achievement: the audience would have demanded it a third 
time but for very shame. The rondo was given faster than we 
ever heard it before. This, however, did not hinder Alboni 
from executing the florid passages with all her wonted 
accuracy and facility, nor did it subtract from their effect, 
but rather lent them a greater surprise from the amazing 
quickness with which they were taken, Altogether the finale 
to the Cenerentola is decidedly Alboni’s most triumphant 
vocal achievement. We certainly have not heard it equalled 
in our own immediate times ; and, we have little doubt, that it 
may he ranked with the grandest accomplishments of the lyric 
stage. 

La Cenerentola has, up to this time, proved the great hit 
of the season: Alboni, if she needed it, has taken her revenge 
on those who doubted her capability of sustaining the immense 
reputation she obtained last season, though we argued, and 
still would argue, were it not for her Cenerentola, that 
Tancredi is her greatest effort; and we are more than ever 
convinced in our first impressions, that Alboni is one of the 
very greatest singers the world has ever produced. 

Next to his Don Giovanni, and perhaps his Figaro in J/ 
Barbiere, Tamburini’s Dandini jis his greatest performance. 
His acting in this part is the very essence of comedy distilled 
through the Alembic of the purest taste and judgment. His 
mock-grandeur reminds us forcibly of Elliston, to whom 
perhaps he may fitly be compared in Dandini. But Tamburini 
has a richness and solidity in his humor which is entirely his 
own, and which we have witnessed in no other artist. The 
making up of his face alone in the valet in Cenerentola is 
incomparable, And then what variety in the expression! How 
bombastic his tone of voice! how grandiloquent his tread! and 
how sly his domineering all the while over his master under the 
veil of his assumed position! how patronizing his air to the 
Magnifico ! how tenderly fluctuating his looks to the Sisters, as 
though he would say, ‘‘ How happy could I be with neither /” 
And then how richly, deliciously comic the scene in which he 
declares to the Magnifico that his princedom is but a pretenee, 
and that he is nothing better than a brusher of clothes, and a 
comber of hair! Take it all in all, and we pronounce, with- 
ont the least hesitation, Tamburini’s Dandini one of the finest 
comic performances ever seen on the stage, And yet such a 
performance did some of our cotemporaries pass over without 
one single word; while others, doing more than leaving it 
unnoticed, attempted to “damn it with faint praise.” But 
we must not be astonished. We have lived to see Brooke 
preferred to Macready, and must not complain. The Morning 
Post, by the way, talks of Tamburini’s yocal extravagancies 
in Dandini. If the writer had known the music of Cen- 
erentola, he would not have ventured that reprovyal, sinee it 
applies to Rossini, not to Tamburini. Poor Rossini! Tam- 
burini’s singing is even more extraordinary than his acting, 
The music of Dandini is the most florid that Rossini 
ever wrote for a singer, and we believe there is no vo- 
calist on the stage could sing as it is written except Tam- 
burini. At all events, no one else has attempted the part in 
London for fifteen years. 

Rovere made a capital Magnifico. He sang and acted the 
famous “ Miei rampolli,” very cleverly, and was admirable in 
the “Segreto”’ duet with Dandini in the second act. His 
whole performance was characterised by the usual excellent 
taste he exhibits on all occasions, and met with the heartiest 
applause of the audience. 

The part of Don Ramiro is small, but by no means unim- 
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ortant, Dandini is certainly the hero of La Cenerentola-— 
Rossini loved to riot in pourtraying such a character. Salvi 
sang with great excellence, though he did not appear in un- 
usually good voice, We noticed this on more occasions than one 
during this evening, and can only ascribe this slight defect to 
the effects of a late cold. We admired the tenor greatly in 
the first recitative, “‘ Tutto é deserto,” as well as in the duet 
with Alboni we have named before. His best effort of the 
evening was the air “ Si ritrovarla io giuro.” It was delight- 
fully sung, and given with the most perfect ease and finish. 
Signor Salvi’s Don Ramiro tended largely to the completeness 
of the performance. All the principals were recalled at the 
end of the first act. Tamburini and Rovere appeared in 
response to the cordial and hilarious acclamations of the house 
after the “‘ Un Segreto” duet: and Alboni had to make her 
rentrée twice at the end, amid a hurricane of plaudits, waving 
of hats, kerchiefs, and clapping of hands ad infinitum. So 
much for the first performance of La Cenerentola at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The Diable a Quatre again. 

On Thursday, an extra night, the Donna del Lage was 
repeated for the third time, and listened to with more delight 
than on the two former occasions. The singers obtained the 
usual encores and recalls. The house was crammed in every 

art. 

The Diable @ Quatre once more. 

To-night, in consequence of the tremendous success of 
Alboni in Cenerentola, that opera will be repeated, and 
Pauline Garcia’s début is postponed till Tuesday. 





MAD. VIARDOT GARCIA AND MDLLE. JENNY LIND. 
(From the Journal Francais de Berlin.) 

ADMIRABLE and powerful magic spells—marvellous and 
sublime effects of the gifts of nature and of the prodigies of art, 
are combined in Mad. Viardot Garcia. What exquisite per- 
ception of the beau ideal? what delicious and sympathetic 
expression in her singing, in her action, and in her play of 
features? By what delicate and fine colouring does she pre- 
sent successively the most poignant emotions of the drama, 
with the sweet accents of the most pure and serene joy. 

It seems as if her heart were endowed providentially like 
the harmonious echo of all human passions, and that her 
lips had the faculty, like the strings of a divine lyre, with the 
precious gift of being enabled to depict in all their terrible or 
calm expression, grief, joy, remorse, and hope. 

I have heard often specious critics, writing of this celebrated 
artiste, dilate on method, on style, and school. Cold sophists 
in truth, who would fain believe that such a master, or such a 
style can instil into you inspiration, as if Homer, Beethoven, 
Shakspere, Racine, those sublime geniuses had created their 
immortal works, if Heaven had not enlighted their souls with 
the pure rays of divine intelligence. 

I have always been, and I am still the same ardent, pas- 
sionate, enthusiastic admirer of the great Swedish cantatrice, 
Mdlle. Lind; I have properly appreciated the charm of her 
voice, with its pure and sonorous quality—her singing so 
replete with freshness, just intonation, and sweetness. I have 
often admired the candid expression of her physiognomy, the 
graceful simplicity of her gests, her limpid and penetrating 
look, her juvenile face on which all the joys, all the happiness 
of youth shine so vividly; but, alas! she is wanting in what 
Prometheus stole from Jupiter, the sacred fire, that divine 
spark which engenders, warms, and causes to rise the most 
vehement passions, all the storms and furies of the heart! 
Tears do not flow naturally from her eyes ; anger ill befits her 





lips, habituated to the calm and innocent delights of youth— 
sighs do not appear to emanate from her heart, a stranger to 
the human passions. 

To know how to depict the passions with all their terrible 
truth and with all their dark and powerful energy, appertains 
only to the genius of the artiste—it is the eloquent echo of the 
heart—it is the sublime outpouring of the soul. Passion! 
What is it but the creative power, positive inspiration in a 
dramatic form. Mdlle. Lind—to her may be awarded grace, 
sentiment, simplicity, and propriety in the most ineffable ex- 
pression. 

Mad. Viardot (besides the above qualities which she pos- 
sesses in the highest degree) excels still more in representing 
delirious, impetuous passion, blends rage in its most magnifi- 
cent expression, in all the splendour of the most poetic 
disorder ; now threatening and overwhelming like the furious 
tropical tempest, her voice thrilling you with a thousand ter- 
rible sentiments, and then again calm and serene, bending 
under the fury of the storm like a weeping willow. In her 
the most opposing passions are developed, rage and resigna- 
tion, fury and calmness, love and hatred. 

Malle. Lind is a eantatrice of great talent. Mad. Viardot 
is an artiste of genius. To the first, all our sympathies: to 
the latter, our admiration, our enthusiam. 

There are some minds in which the conception of the great 
passions can never enter: incapable on account of a calm and 
common-place imagination in their narrow and limited sphere 
of action to imagine these passions, they are forced from their 
nature only to consider them under the false point of view of 
exaggeration. For cold and methodical minds Mdlle. Lind is 
the ideal of the school, because they find in her the expression 
of their own sentiments, adorned with all the charms, the éclat 
with all the graces of youth, and of incontestible talent. 

And yet it cannot be denied, without evident partiality, 
that Mad. Viardot in the sentimental style is, if not superior, 
at least equal to Mdlle. Lind. See Mad. Viardot in the Son- 
nambula, in Rosina, in the Barbiere—is it not natural grace in 
its most eloquent simplicity, is it not the perfumed smile of 
youth, is it not the flower of the garden in its spring dress? 
In the Jutve, in the Huguenots, Mad. Viardot is the loving 
woman with ardent and energetic passions, in turn humble and 
proud, but always sublime in tenderness, resignation, and 
devotion: her touching voice, full of tears and anguish, 
inspires emotion and anxiety in the breast of every listener. 
The imagination essay sin vain to follow this powerful en- 
chantress ; every one of her gests—her steps, her looks—is a 
true, eloquent, and pathetic drama of itself—a drama which 
moves, enchains, and fixes you: she knows in fact how to 
identify herself so admirably with the character she represents, 
that in regarding her the artiste is altogether forgotten as well 
as the stage, and one is Jed to share her terrors, her humili- 
ation, her complaints, and her despair; we sigh with her 
grief, we smile with her joys, and we weep with her tears. 

In the character of Alice in Robert le Diable (a character 
which is too much of an angel to be that of a woman, and too 
much of a woman to be that of an angel), the great arttste, 
Mad. Viardot, has quite identified herself with the poet's 
creation, by putting on one side, to a certain extent, the loving 
woman, in order to be more the guardian angel sent to Robert 
by his dying mother, to save him on the brink of the abyss, 
in which the genius of evil represented by Bertram, is drag- 
ging him. It is according to this moral idea, the struggle 
between good and evil, so finely expressed in the trio of the 
last act, that Mad. Viardot has created the part of Alice with 
such admirable perfection. It would be impossible for me to 
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describe to you the transports of admiration, and the applause 
which her admirable singing and sublime acting of the great 
artiste elicited in this new and brilliant creation, which has 
revealed to us, in a new form, all the power and the charm of 
her magnificent talent. J. MELrIER. 


[We are indebted for the above to an occasional and valued 
contributor. We give it to our readers as an interesting do- 
cument relating to two renowned artists, but we do not pledge 
ourselves to all the opinions it developes.—Ep. M. W.] 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO. XIV. 


Learn to suffer and endure, 

Triumph fails to patience never ; 
Under sorrow lyeth cure, 

Long to bear is mighty lever ; 
Like a falcon to the lure, 

Fortune stoops tu patience ever ; 
Summer dries the ford secure, 

So thou wait by winter’s river ; 
Chain and bolt may hold thee sure, 

Link and rivet file will sever ; 
Keep thee patient, strong, and pure, 

Last, and God will be a giver. 





NO. XV. 


Make thee ready for the fray, 

While the hour delays to try thee ; 
Prove thy weapons day by day, 

Ere the battle cometh nigh thee: 
Gird thy loins—come when it may, 

Be thou sure, it goes not by thee. 


Slumber with thy weapons near, 

Lest unarmed the hour should take thee ; 
Quit thou never sword nor spear, 

Helpless else shall battle wake thee ; 
Let thine armourer be Fear, 


Or like glass the hour shall break thee. C.R. 





MR. HENRY LINCOLN’S LECTURE. 


Mr. H. J. Lincotn concluded on Thursday evening, 
May 4th, at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, 
his course of six lectures on the genius and works of the 
great composers. Each evening was devoted to one master, 
and the series included illustrations of Gluck, Mozart, Cima- 
rosa, Haydn, Spohr, and Mendelssohn. The artists who 
assisted the lecturer during the series were Miss Sabella No- 
vello, Miss Hill, Miss Thornton, Miss Messent, the Misses 
Pyne, Miss Duval, Herr Brandt, Herr Kroff, Mr. J. A. 
Novello, Mr. Julian Kench, with a small but efficient chorus. 
Mr. Williams clarionet, &c. &e. With such co-operation it 
may be readily imagined that full justice was done to the 
admirable compositions selected. In his closing lecture, Mr. 
Lincoln dwelt on the favouring influences by which Mendel- 
ssohn had, in early life, been surrounded, shewing that in any 
but a mind of the highest order, the ease of his social position 
would have operated disadvantageously ; and contending that 
many fine minds have heen extinguished by the enervating 
influence of facilities, and the absence of their powerful stimu- 
lant to exertion—necessity. Every phase of Mendelssohn's 
genius was illustrated by specimens, including some of his 
Lieder and two-part songs, charmingly sung by Miss Hill, 
Miss Thornton, and Miss Duval: a beautiful song from one 
of his earliest works, the opera of Die Hochzeit des Gamacho, 
in which Miss Hill displayed her finished and brilliant vocali- 
zation; several examples of his sacred music, and concluding 
with a selection from his charming and imaginative music to 








the Midsummer Night's Dream. An agreeable relief to the 
vocal music was obtained by the introduction of some piano- 
forte duet playing by the lecturer and Miss Kate Loder, who 
also played with great expression some of the Lieder ohne 
Worte. On each occasion the theatre has been so crowded 
that it was impossible to obtain even standing room after the 
commencement of the lecture: and it affords a gratifying proof 
that a sounder taste for the arts is abroad, when we find such 
large audiences assembled for a purpose so intellectual, and so 
far removed from the merely ad captandum. 





OPERATIC STARS. 


NO. XII, 
ROVERE,. 


Tue real Italian buffo caricato belongs to the times of Piccini, 
Cimarosa, Paesiello, &c. When lyric comedy first arose, it 
was of little consequence whether the buffo was a bass or @ 
tenor; or, in fact, whether he could sing at all. He was the 
low comedian of the opera, to whom was allotted the merri- 
ment and extravagance of the dialogue, He was the butt of 
the other performers, and held, in short, the same position in 
the lyric drama that the pantaloon holds in pantomime. The 
composer paid little attention to the notes he set down for 
him. He was never given a solo, except for the purpose of 
more forcibly displaying his buffooneries. His office was to 
speak through the music, not to sing it. His true portion of 
the performance was the parlante, not the cantante. As 
vocalization was then but little cultivated, and as comic music 
was in its infancy, the difficulty of procuring an artist who 
could at the same time sing and sustain a comic character, 
necessitated the separation of the two provinces of the art, 
and their allotment to different personages. As the lyric 
drama progressed, the comic actor turned his attention to 
singing, and the vocalist studied comic acting. This union of ac- 
accomplishments involved no difficulty, and the composer soon 
found that in writing for his comic artist something more was re- 
quired than the setting down parlante notes for him. The 
buffo cantante was the natural result of this change in comic 
composition. Cimarosa, if not the first, was one of the first, 
who determined this alteration in operatic personages. Mo- 
zart altogether eschewed the buffo parlante. Rossini retained 
him to a certain extent in one or two of his earliest works, 
but got rid of him in the Italiana in Algeri. The buffo cari- 
cato is almost unknown to the modern stage. 

We have thus briefly alluded to the old buffo of the Italians, 
not because the subject of our sketch is an exemplification of 
that peculiar personage of the lyric drama, but because his 
first appearance in London was made in a character of that 
stamp, and because his reputation, in some degree, was ha- 
zarded by venturing upon a part which was unintelligible to 
the majority of his audience. The Italians, who understand 
and enter into the feelings of Taddeo in Rossini’s Jtaliana in 
Algeri, pronounced Signor Rovere’s performance unexcep- 
tional; but the English public had little sympathy with it, 
and the artist did not create that impression to which his 
merits entitled him. It was not till after many subsequent 
performances in the legitimate lyric drama, that Rovere was 
pronounced by the unanimous voice of the public a great 
comic artist. 

Rovere’s voice is a baritone of moderate power and com- 
pass. Its quality of tone is not peculiar, nor is it capable of 
much variety of expression. In short, nature has confined 
Rovere’s power exclusively to the services of the comic 
muse, But as a vocal artist, however, he must not be 
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depreciated. Hisintonationis unerring, hisenergy great, and his 
knowledge of the resources of the art considerable. He is no 
less a good musician, and sings with great skill, and with an 
undeviating reverence for his author. The composer may 
always depend on Rovere for a consciencious interpretation of 
his music. 

As a comic artist, Rovere is entitled to be placed in the 
very highest rank. His humour is entirely original. It pos- 
sesses a certain dryness, which, at first, perhaps, is not so 
palatable to the taste as that oiliness, or pinguitude, which 
has for years recommended itself to our affections, and of 
which Lablache is the most illustrious exponent. It, 
nevertheless, grows with us, and, by closer familiarity, gains 
on our liking. Like eating olives, it generates into an ac- 
quired taste. The same difference that would hold between 
poor John Reeve and Keeley, obtains between Lablache and 
Rovere. The power of the one is, as our friend the Morning 
Post, would say, “ oleaginous,” rich, exuberant, and inclining 
to caricature. That of the other is dry, quaint, racy, and 
pungent. The one makes you scream at his drollness; the 
other delights you with his art. The acting of the one is 
more telling—that of the other more legitimate; it is the 
difference between farce and comedy. The onc plays to the 
galleries—the other directs his efforts to the connoisseurs— 
the former, in consequence, is more universally liked. Lab- 
lache possesses an inexhaustible fund of the richest humour, 
of which, however, he at times is too lavish, and from his 
prodigality frequently lays himself open to the expostulation 
of polite judges. However fine his Leporello, and fine un- 
doubtedly it is, his acting in the last scene, when the Ghost 
enters, betrays more reverence for the applause of the indis- 
criminate, than of feeling for the awful scene in which he is 
engaged, and which Mozart has illustrated with such fearful 
sublimiyt. The applause and laughter he elicits is far from 
being complimentary to him as an artist, but is rather a re- 
proach. As well may you joke in the Temple as make mum- 
mery of the tremendous last scene of Don Gtovannt. Rovere, 
on the contrary, in this scene, while he personifies all the terror 
that naturally arises from the situation, never descends to 
extravagance, or runs into the burlesque. Thus, what is al- 
ready awful, becomes doubly so by the reality of Leporello’s 
fears, and no tendency is evinced by the audience to mirth 
and hilarity, which was indeed quite away from Mozart’s in- 
tention. But Rovere is a thoroughly consciencious artist. 
He never sacrifices his author at the shrine of personal egot- 
ism, nor pays toll in quips and quirks to the galleries to gain 
their applause. He is much too sincere an artist. 

The principal parts in which Rovere has appeared since his 
debut in London, in addition to Taddeo in the L’Jtaliana, 
are Bartolo in Rossini’s Barbiere ; Bartolo in Mozart’s Figaro; 
Leporello in Don Giovannt ; and the Magnifico, in Cenerentola. 
In each of these characters he has achieved a great success, 
which increased with every subsequent representation, Ro- 
vere has now become a great public favorite, and is recog- 
nised as one of the first comic artists on the operatic boards. 
He has yet to be heard in many of his great parts, among 
which, we understand the Marquis, in Linda di Chamouni, is 
one of the most excellent. But an artist like Rovere does not 
depend on the performance of one or two parts for his repu- 
tation. He has succeeded greatly in all which he has hitherto 
attempted, and has won the approbation of the severest 
judges. His position is now secure, and we doubt whether 
the troupe of the Royal Italian can henceforth at any time be 
considered complete without the aid of his sterling talent and 
untiring zeal. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


New York, April 19.—(From our own Correspondent).— 
Dear .After repeated postponements, the secular Oratorio, 
by Robert Schumann, of Leipsic, entitled Puradies und die 
Port, was produced by the American Musical Institute on the 
1lth inst. I know not whether you are acquainted with the 
work. Now that I have heard it I marvel not at its failure in 
Germany, and can only regret that so much labour and talent 
have been bestowed on it upon the present occasion. The 
performance in most respects was exceedingly satisfactory— 
the choruses were given with great precision, which, the very 
uninteresting nature of the music must have rendered by no 
means an easy task—there is scarcely such a thing as a con- 
tinuous phrase throughout the Oratorio, which is a series of 
meaningless passages from beginning to end. There are 
however two exceptions ; the sprightly chorus for female voices 
in G, admirably given, and the aria for soprano in F sharp 
major, exquisitely sung by Mr. Jones. I can searcely praise 
too highly the effective manner in which this aria was ren- 
dered, for it is most miserably voiced, the passages all begin- 
ning at the top, causing a constant strain upon the upper notes. 
The Oratorio was carefully conducted by the talented pianiste, 
Mr. H. C. Pierson, and has been closely adapted to the 
English words of Tom Moore by Mr. George Loder. The 
return of Mr. Bochsa and Madame Bishop to this city is 
expected shortly: they have been delayed in the South by an 
accident which has occurred to Mr. Bochsa; he fell down 
stairs at his hotel, and broke his arm: it is also reported that 
Herz has broken his arm in the West Indies. Theatricals are 
for the most part in a sorrowful condition: the new Broad- 
way Theatre has been obliged to lower its prices; the old 
Park Theatre, having resorted to the same expedient, has 
been obliged to close. The contrary is the case with the 
Bowery, the largest theatre in the city, which, the interior 
renovated, is now opened with great spirit by its owner, Mr. 
Hamblin; he commenced his campaign on the 13th inst. with 
the Seguin Opera Troupe, who have not appeared in New 
York for several months past. The opera selected was our 
friend Balfe’s Bohemian Gir/, which the Seguins have played 
nearly as often as it has been played in London, and made 
quite as popular. They have since given Fra Diavolo; the 
houses, at increased prices, have been crowded. 

The profession here fee! themselves very much scandalized 
by an offensive account, signed “ J. H.,” you have inserted of 
the Mendelssohn concert they gave. This I was unable to 
attend, but it is certain that you have given your readers a 
very false notion of the affair. A concert was given, admis 
sion gratis, by the musicians of New York, in honour of Men- 
delssohn, in a vast saloon ; the audience, numbering 8 or 9000, 
conducted themselves in the most orderly manner, and the 
whole appears to have gone off exceedingly well, reflecting 
credit and good feeling on all parties concerned. Sanquirico’s 
Italian Opera closed successfully last week. Old De Begnis 
is forming an Italian opera troupe, to perform at the Broadway, 
where H. P. Grattan has just produced a play, and Brougham 
is about to produce a comedy. Your’s, &c. 











DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Haymarxet.—A new one act piece, called Confidence, 
cleverly constructed and neatly written, was produced on 
Monday. The groundwork and moral are evidently French, 
though we are not acquainted with the source from which they 
are taken. The materials of the plot are too large to be used 








in one act; the piece, in consequence, at the end seemed as 
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though it were cut short suddenly, before the developments 
was allowed to come to full growth. The story turns on the 
hesitating affections of two young married ladies, who, being 
married to husbands whose heads had begun ‘‘ to be visited by 
Time’s Messenger,” as Ford calls grey hairs, had allowed their 
hearts to be somewhat moved by the winning looks of youthful 
lovers. The piece was capitally acted by Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Howe, Miss Reynolds, and Mrs. L. S. 
Buckingham. 

Frencn Prays.—Monsieur Lafont took his benefit on 
Wednesday week last, previous to the closing of his engage- 
ment, which is to terminate finally on Monday next. The 
pieces chosen for the display of the talents of this most gentle- 
manly actor were Le Chevalier de St. Georges and Jean ; 
ou Le Mauvais Sujet. The first of these pieces is so well 
known from its being the original of M. Balfe’s delightful 
opera of the Bondman, that any description of the plot or text 
would be superfluous. We may be allowed to call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the l'rench piece is itself compiled 
from Regerde Beauvoir’s interesting novel of the same name, 
little credit being due to the author who has transferred to his 
play, almost verbatim, the entire dialogue of the novel. The 
piece was well cast, combining the united talents of Madame 
Paul Ernest and Messrs. Lafont, Montaland and Josset. 
The lady looked, played and sang her part uncommonly well ; 
of the gentlemen, M. Lafont was the very pink of fashion and 
distinction. MM. Montaland is an excellent comic actor, and 
as he never condescends to buffoonery, throws an interest into 
every part which he plays. M. Josset as the inn-keeper, also 
deserves favorable mention. Jean; ou Le Mauvais Sujet is 
an adaptation from a novel, one of the best of our old friend 
Paul de Kock, and we remember was a source of profit to the 
author, we allude to the play of course, on which he certainly 
never reckoned. Vexed to find that his ideas were speculated 
upon by others, the novelist resolved to try an action for 
damages, and gained his suit, the author of the piece being 
condemned to pay one half of his profits to the author of the 
novel, This is nothing but fair and right, at any rate it 
ought to be acted upon in this country, where plagiarisms of 
the same description are by no means uncommon. For this 
piece M. Lafont has two characters, diametrically opposite to 
impersonate : in the first he his the mauvais sujet, the hero of 
Cafés, Estaminets and Billiard Rooms: in the second, love has 
inducéd him to repair the disadvantages to which his utter 
want of education subjects him and we find him metamorphosed 
into a perfect gentleman. Both sides of the character were 
strongly marked and brought out in bold relief, leaving us un- 
decided which became him best. We must not omit to mention 
the re-appearance of Mdlle. Lieven who looked as pretty and 
as charming as ever, we had said more so if it were possible. 
In taking leave of M. Lafont, and we do so with regret, we 
testify most willingly to the great and varied talents which 
have made him a universal favorite for so many years. M. 
Lafont is a perfect artist, ever at home in his role, attending 
most scrupulously to those little minutiz which help to com- 
plete the character delineated by the author, and never over- 
doing anything from a desire to produce effect. M. Achard, 
Malle. Desirée and M. Julien Deschamps of the Gymnase, are 
to appear on Wednesday next. J. pE C , 


MISCELLANEOUS 
_Mr. Henry Wytpe.—This accomplished musician and 
fons has announced a Concert on a grand scale, at Exeter 
‘all, to take place the first week in June. Mr. Wylde’s con- 
certs are among the most attractive of the season. We 
have not yet seen the programme of the one forthcoming, 











but we understand that the concert will be on a scale of 
unusual grandeur, both as regards vocalists and instrumental- 
ists, We wish all success to Mr. H. Wylde. He is an 
artist in the truest sense of the word. 

Vate av Quantum.—We recently saw a second-hand copy 
of Angus Reach’s Physiology of Humbugs exposed for sale at 
the reduced price of 9d, This is a gross misunderstanding of 
the theory of prices; a copy of that work which has been read 
being infinitely more scarce and therefore valuable, than one 
virgin of perusal. 

Verpi wittily but accidentally said of Jenny Lind, in 
his native tongue, “Canta ma non incanta,” which Jules Janin 
translated paradoxically, ‘‘ Elle chante des melodies mais elle 
n’en chante pas.” 

“Mr. Jaques Herz,”(says the Morning Post ) “ the cele- 
brated pianist, instructor to Madame Pleyel, has just arrived 
in town for the season; no doubt the public will avail them- 
selves of the presence of this eminent professor.” This 
involves a mistake; Madame Pleyel’s instructor was Kalk- 
brenner, and she also received lessons from Moscheles, but 
never, we believe, from M. Jaques Herz. 

MapemolseLtE Louise GuEnes, a pianiste of considerable 
repute, has arrived in London from Paris. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.— Mendelssohn’s celebrated 
Oratorio, Elijah, is to be again performed at Exeter Hall 
on Friday next, May 12th. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Subscribers to the ra. and the Public are respectfull: 
me informed, oe there will bea . 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, 
On THURSDAY NEXT, MAY the llth, 1848, 


On which occasion 


MADLLE. JENNY LIND 


Will appear in one of her Pavourite Characters. 
To be followed by various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
combining the talents of Mdlle. CaroLina Rosati, Mdlle, Marig TAGLIONI, 
and Mdlie. Cerrro. 
The Free List is suspended, the Public Press pry 4 
tit Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s. 6d. each. Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made'at the 
Box-office, at the Theatre.—Doors open at Seven o’clock, the Opera to commence 
at half-past Seven. 


MUSICAL & DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 


No. 21a, SOHO SQUARE. 
MR. 


HOWARD CLOVER 
Begs to announce that the 
INAUGURATIVE CONCERT 
OF THE ABOVE INSTITUTION, 

Will take place on MONDAY MorninoG, MAY 15, 1848, commencing at One 
o'clock, on which occasion a SELECTION of MUSIC will be performed by 
the following Pupils of the new Academy :—Miss Rowland, Miss Isabella 
Taylor, Miss Bleaden, Miss Emily Macnamara, Miss Teresa Brooke, Miss 
Mary Bland, Miss Edger, and Miss Kate Macnamara, Mr. Day, Master 

Ward, Mr. Tyler, and Mr, Delavanti. 

*,* Parties desirous of obtaining Cards of Admissiou are requested to forward 
their Names and Addresses to Mr. Howarp GLover, No. 21a, Soho Square, 
where all particulars concerning the new “ Musical and Dramatic Academy” may 
be obtained. The Programme of the Concert will shortly appear. 








JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 15s, 


A MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE; 

Consisting of TE DEUM, JUBILATE, SANCTUS, with responses to Com- 
mandments, CANTATE DOMINO, DEUS MISEREATUR, and an Anthem, 
“1 WILL MAGNIFY THEE, O LORD,” composed and arranged for the Organ 
and the Pianoforte, by FREDERICK SMEE. 


Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street, & 67, Conduit-street. 
N.B, The CHANTS and PSALM TUNES can be had separate, Price 2s, 
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A MUSICAL PROFESSOR 


Having a genteel but limited connexion, wishes to meet with an Artist in a 
similar position, who could take a share in his approaching Annual Concert 
The party may take an equal Share, or a hmited number of Tickets at a stipulated 
price.—Address T. W. 48, WARREN STREET, Fitzroy SQuarRz. 





NEW SONG—Just Pablished., 


Pe “SHE’s COME AGAIN,” 
gland’s Welcome to Jenny Lind; written, composed and dedicated to 
Madile. Jenny Lind by Faepericx Wricut, Price 2s. " . 
London, Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street, corner of 
Brook Street, and FP. Wright, Royal Colonnade, Brighton. 


EXETER HALL. 


HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 


JEPHTHA 


Will be performed 
ON THE EVENING OF WEDNESDAY, MAY 17th., 
PRINCIPAL VocaL Perrormers:—Miss A. Williams, Miss Stewart, Miss 
M. Williams, Miss Duval, Mr. Sims Reeves, a.nd Mr. H. Phillips. THE Cuorvs 
will consist of the Members of Mr. HULLAA’s; First Upper Singing School. THE 
ORCHESTRA complete in Every Departmer,t, will consist of upwards of Fifty 
Performers. 
ps a oa WILLY, Condtictor,_Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Prices of admission: Area and Upjper Platform, 1s., Reserved Seats, 
2s, hog anal Reserved Seats, 5s. The Performance will commence at Half-past 








BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY, 


The —— Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that, in 
consequence of the peremptory Sale of the Lease, Furniture, &c., &c. of the House, 
76, HARLEY Streer, by reason of M. JULLIEN’s recent Failure, the future 
Meetings wiil be held at M. CouLoin’s, 48, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
REGENT Street, who has, in the kindest manner, placed his House at 
M. RoussELor’s disposal tor that pui-pose. 
The Fourth Performance wi’ take place on Monday, May 8th, 
at Half-past Eight o’clock. 
ARTISTEs :—Herr Molique, }{M. Sainton, H. Hill, and S. Rousselot. 
QuUARTETTS PLAYED:—No. 2, A oe py , Up. 18; No. 11, Op. 95; and 
nae NO. 17, Op. 135. 

Subscriptions payable and Ticlcets obtained at Messrs. CRAMER and BEALE, 

201, Regent Street; also at A. Be rrs, Royal Exchange. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. 





UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


MUSIC HALL, GRAND CONCERT ROOM, 


STORE STI{EET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


MR. BLEWITT 
Begs most respectfully to announce to the Nobility and Gentry, that his 


BENEFIT CONCERT 
Will tal ce place at the above Room, 
ON PRIDAY EVENING, MAY 19th, 1848, 

on which occasion he will b’¢ honored by the kind and valuable assistance of the 
fo fowins eminent Vocal and Instrumental Artistes:—VocaLists. Madame 
Anna Thillon, Miss Miran, Miss Ransford, and Miss Steele, Mrs. Georgina 
Plummer, Mrs. Weiss, Miss J Joole, and Miss Dolby, Mr. Harrison, Signor Marras, 
and Mr. ag ve Mr. Hew i s, and Mr. Henry Russell, Mr. Machin, 
Mr. Julian Kenc > and Mr. Weiss, Mr. Templeton, (who will sing “SALLY IN 
Foe Auiey,” and “Ouv T ower,” which was so enthusiastically received in 
—-, and during his ls te tour through England, Ireland, and Scotland,) and 

r. Sims Reeves, who will si ng Beethoven’s celebrated composition “ADELAIDE,” 
accompanied by M. Benedi ct, and other Songs). 
= or ae rs, - M. B: BENEDICT and Mr. VINCENT WALLACE, 

OLO PERFORMERS:--~ Grand pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper; Har 
Mr. Balsir Chatterton ; Ol joe, Gratten Cooke: Flute, Mr. Richardson with other 
splendid Talent daily exp: scted from the Continent. 
Toa open at SEVEN ; to commence pechar at Ercut o'clock. Single 
bal yey a ~ £ Fm Fm rey itto apne os #1 iy To be 
» | Store Street; the princi usic Shops; and 37, Great 

Marlborough Street, wh ere Private Boxes nay bbe secured. . — 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE DUK & OF CAMBRIDGE and H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER. 


Messrs, HEJNRY and RICHARD BLAGROVE 


to announce that their 


-: Beg 
FIRS’ [ QUARTETT and SOLO CONCERT 
Will take pl: sce at the CONCERT ROOMS, MORTIMER-STREET, 
‘On Wednesday Morning, May 10, 
VOCLLiG 1-1 bald watt TWO O'CLOCK. 
:—J ‘he MissesWilliams, Miss Ransford, Mr. Land, and Mr.W. Farren. 
Es Quartetts, ‘ Quintetts, &c., by Messrs. H. Biag re, Cope Tr, KR Blagrove, 
Sele Ot rove, I wcas, and Rowland. Solo Concertina, Mr. Richard Blagrove. 
= Violin, Mr. , H. Bla ve. Obligato accompaniment to a Song, Mr. Cooper. 
cca Th py B ere _— 78. o, or four for One Guinea. e 
I y mcerts on the evenings of June 5th, Qist, and 23rd. b- 
scriptions to t he four concerts One Guineh a ” 





Now Published, Price 3s. 6d., 


‘THE PIANISTS’ DESIDERATA. 


A Series of One Hundred Progressive = arranged uniformly for 
both hands on a novel pian, by which the Thumb and Fingers of the left hand 
will be made as tractable as those of the right, so that a complete mastery of the 
Diatonic and Chromatic Scales, together with all the Shakes, may be accomplished 
in a comparatively short time, thereby greatly facilitating the progressof Pupils, 
and effecta saving of much time and labour to both master and scholar; 

will therefore be found a valuable auxiliary to all other Elementary works extant, 
as they may be given to the Tyro at any stage of learning, with a certainty of a 
correct position of holding the hands being permanently secured; and to those 
somewhat advanced, who may have contracted bad habits, or find a difficulty in 
executing rapid | es, they are strongly recommended as unfailing correctivés. 

Inscribed with all due deference to the Musical Profession, by 
EDWARD PROST 


Oxrorp, Published at the Author’s Musical Repository, 78, High Street.— 
LonpDon, R. ks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street: Lee and Coxhead, 
48, Albemarle Street; Coventry, 71, Dean Street, Soho; R. Addison and Co. 
210, Regent Street; Metzler and Co.. 37, Great Marlborough Street; an 

Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn, 


PIANOFORTES &% PATENT HARMONIUM. 
GEO. LUIFF SON 


Solicit Purchasers, Professors, and Dealers to inspect their Improvements in the 
Tone, Touch, and Style of their Pianofortes. The Patent Harmonium can now 
be had with ‘Two New Stops and German Pedals.—Price, Lists, and Prospectuses 
forwarded.—Geo. Lurr and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. | 

Mr, CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 

onthe ART OP SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 

BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 


Che London Assurance Corporation 


By Charter of King George the First, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARIN. 
ASSURANCE, granted their first Life Policy on the 7th June, 1721. 

Their new prospectus embraces a variety of every eligible plans for Life 
Assurance at moderate premiums. 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the assured by a bonus added to 
the policy—a payment in cash—a new policy without premium, or by a reduction 
of the future annual premium. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are not, as is usual, taken from 
the premium fund, but are defrayed by the Corporation out of their share of the 

rofits, thus giving the assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance, without 
iability of partnership, and the security of an ancient and opulent Corporation. 

Assurances without participation, and short period assurances, are effected on 
very advantageous terms. 

Parties proceeding abroad are liberally treated. 

Fire Insurances, on every description of property, at moderate rates, and Marine 
Assurances at the current premiums. ; 

Prospectuses may be had at their offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 
10, Regent-street, or sent free on a written application. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


is acknowledged as the best specific, after three year’s trial, for improving the 
Voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, and all Persons su bject to relaxed throats. 
See the following extract from “ ‘The Dramatic and Musical Review, Jan. 9, 1847. 
“To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AN AMATEUR VocaList.—Use Stolberg’s Lozenges 
by all means ; they will strengthen the voice, and remove hoarseness. We have 
recently, through a chemical friend, submitted them to analysis, and the result 
Se to be a most efficacious remedy for affections of the throat 
enerally, 
? Wholesale Agents Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton and Co,,. Bow 
Churchyard ; W. Edwards, Newbery, and Sons, Saint Paul’s ard; 
Sanger, Dietrichsen and Hannah, Oxford Street; and Retail by all respectable 
Chemists in the Kingdom. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. f 
“ Sin,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver 
under which I. had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previousl 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but ins 
of curing my complaint, it increased to.a most alarming degree. Humanly 
speaking, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. hen I commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same args | remedy.” 
“To Professor Holloway.’ (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 
These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.toway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 228., and 33s, each Box, There is a co idéerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


7G 





TUESDAY NEXT 


Tue Directors of the Royal Italian Opera have great gratification in an- 
nouncing that the celebrated Madame PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA will 
have the honor to make her FIRST APPEARANCE on TUESDAY 
NEXT, May 9th, on which occasion she will perform, for the first time in this 

country, the Character of 


AMINA, in Bellini’s Opera, “‘ La Sonnambula.”’ 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May 9th, will be performed Bellini’s Opera, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


Amina,...Madame PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA. 


Teresa ss oe -» Mad. BELLINI. 

Lisa oe oe .» Mdlle, CORBARI. 
Rodolph .. ee .- Signor TAMBURINI. 
Olessio .. as .. Signor POLONINI. 
Elvino... oe ... Signor MARIO. 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, MR. COSTA. 

To conclude with a DIVERTISSEMENT, in which the following Artistes will 
appear, viz. Mademoiselle FLORA FABBRI, Mademoiselle MELINA MARMET, 
Mademoiselle CELESTE STEPHAN, Mademoiselle THIERRY, 
Mademoiselle LANGHER, Mademoiselle HONORE, Mademoiselle WUTHIER, 
M. BRETIN, and M. GONTIER. 


CRAND EXTRA NICHT, 


First Appearance of Mdlle. Steffanoni—First Night of 
“Le Nozze di Figaro.” 


On THURSDAY NEXT, May 1lith,a Grand Extra Night will take place, when 
Mdille. STEFFANONI will have the honour to make her FIRST APPEARANCE 
this Season, in MOZART’S OPERA of LE NOZZI DI FIGARO, which will be 
supported by the following eminent Artistes, forming a most unprecedented cast. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, will be performed, 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, 


Susanna . . . Madame GRISI. 
La Contessa ° - Mdlle. STEFFANONI, 
Cherubino é re : - Mdile ALBONI. 
Marcellina . Ss Madame BELLINI. 





Il Conto Almeviva - Signor TAMBURINI. 
DMD s 6 5 
Merle. «.« + -« - Signor ROVERE, 
Antonio. . . -  . Signor POLONINI. 
Figaro . . .  .  . Signor MARINI, 


To conclude with an entirely New Ballet Divertissement, entitled 
NIRENE OU LES SENS. 


Admission to the Pit, 8s.; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. ; t i- 
theatre Stalls. &s.—The Performances will ‘edamines at Eight a since 

Tickets, Stalls and Boxes (for the Night or Season) to be obtained at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre, and at the Principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


For the future the Box Office will remain open until half-past Five o'clock. 


Signor LAVIA. 








Madame PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA. 

Tue Directors of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden, have the 
honor to announce that MADAME PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA has arrived 
in London, and will make her FIRST APPEARANCE 
On TUESDAY next, May 9, in the Opera of LA SONNAMBULA. 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
MOZART’S FAVORITE OPERA, LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, will be 
performed, for the first time this season, on THURSDAY next May 11 
when a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT will be given, the principal Characters 
page by oe Grisi, Madlle. ALBon1, Madile. STEFFANONI, 

ELLINI, Signor if i 
Signor Lavia, wl Siges sae Sane Sey I ner 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
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GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
NEXT FRIDAY, MAY 12th, 1848. 





The Directors have the honour to announce that 


A GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On FRIDAY NEXT, MAY 12rn, 
In aid of which the Full Orchestra of the Opera, the whole of the Chorus, consist- 
ing of 94 voices, together with the eminent Artistes enumerated below, will lend 
their valuable assistance, the whole displaying a combination of vocal and instru- 


mental talent most certainly unprecedented. The First Act of the Concert will 


consist of ROSSINI’S celebrat 


STABAT MATER, 


(The complete work.) The solo parts being sung by 


Mad. GRISI, Mad. RONCONI, Mdlle. CORBARI, Mdlle. ALBONI ; 
Sig. MARIO, Sig. LAVIA, Sig. TAGLIAFICO, and Sig. TAMBURINI, 


PART II. 
Overture, “ Euryanthe,”’ - - - - 
Terzetto, “ Pappatacia,” Signor Salvi, Signor Rovere, and 
Signor Marini - - - « + 
Cavatina, Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia - - 
Duo, Madame Castellan, and Signor Salvi, “ Un tenore 
Cose,” (Roberto Devereux) - - ~ 
Aria, Madame Persiani, “Prendi per me sei libero,” 
(L’Eliser d’Amore) - - - - - 
Concerto, Piano-Forte, Beethoven’s Concert in E Flat, 
performed by Mons. Chas. Hallé, (his first appearance 
in England) - - - - ° « 
Terzetto, Madame Persiani, Madame Castellan, and Mdlle. 
Alboni, “Le faccio un in chino,” (Il Matrimonio 
Segreto) - - - = ° S 
Mazourka, Two Mazourkas, by Chopin, arrang:ed and sun; 
by Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia, and a ccompani 
by herself on the Piano-Forte - - - 
Grand Chorus—Rossini’s Grand Chorus, “ La Carita,” per- 
formed by the full Orchestra; Chorus, with, Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garci, Madame Persiani,, Madame 
Ronconi, Madile. Steffanoni, Madlle. Corbar i, Madame 
Castellan, Madile. Alboni and Madame Grisi; Signor 
Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor Ronconi, Signo: Tambu- 
rini, Signor Marini, Signor Rovere, Signor ‘l’agliafico, 
Signor Polonini, Signor Luigi-Mei, Signor Corradi- 
Setti, and Signor Lavia - - - ° 
Overture, “ Prometheus,” - - sh “ 


Mr. COSTA. 


Weber. 


Rossini. 
Handel. 


Donizetii. 


Donixetti. 


Beethoven, 


Cimarosa. 


Chopin. 


Rossini. 
Beethoven, 





ConpucTorR, - - 





Prices of Admission—Boxes, #4 4s.; £3 38.; £2 2s'.; £1 lls. 6d.; Orchestra 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Box Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Amphitl\eatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d, Doors open at One o’clock : the concert will commence at 
Half-past One. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes may be secured on application at the Box Office of 
the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries and Music: sell ‘ers. 

THE GRAND CONC'‘ERT 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVEN1' GARDEN, 


will be supported by the following unprecedented assem blage of Artistes: 


Madame Gosse, Made. PAULINE ViaRDoT Garcia, Made . PeRsiaNi, Madee 
Roncon!, Madlle. SrerFaNoni, Madile. Conpart, Made, CaSTELLAN, and 
Malle. ALBont.——Signor Marto, Sig. SALvI, Sig. RoNcont, . Sig. TAMBURINI, 
Sig. Marini, Sig. Rovere, Sig. TAaLtaFico, Sig. PoLONINI, | Luret Mgr 
Sig. CORRADI-SETTI, Sig: Lavi, and Monsieur Cuarues HAL LE (the celebra' 
Pianist), who will make his first appearance in England on this o ccasion. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘* Nassau Si ‘eam Press,” by 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in tl \e parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all c. ommunications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. . Purkess, 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Si ‘reet, and at 
Booksellers.—Saturday, May 6th, 1848, 





